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FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY AMBROSE BENNETT. 


Come up into the mountains. Set your feet 
Light-heartedly upon their wrinkled floors, 
And leave the valley to its smile. Be yours 

To scale the trenches of the heavens, and meet 

The mighty wind upon its thronéd seat. 





Come up into the mountains. Grief and care 
Make haggard evén the divinest vale, 
And baffled hopes shall hardly lose their pale 

Complexion in that soft and gentle air, 

Having a need they may not cancel there. 

Set them upon the mountains. Bid them climb, 
Story by cloudy story, some vast bill, 
And there, erect upon its pinnacle, 

Deliver them to presences sublime 

That know not space and have forgotten time. 


+o 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Senator Warren, of Wyoming, intro- 
duced in the U. S. Senate, Jan. 4, an 
amendment to the U. 8. Constitution, for- 
bidding disfranchisement on account of 
sex. Senator Vance presented a minority 
report in opposition. 

t on = 


Gov. Flower, of New York, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature last week, gave it 
as his opinion that the woman suffragists 
ought to have some representation in the 
coming constitutional convention. The 
next day both houses of the Legislature 
passed a bili providing that the conven- 
tion shall consist of four delegates from 
each senatorial district, sixteen Demo- 
crats and sixteen Republicans at large, 
two prohibitionists, two labor reformers 
and two woman suffragists. This will be 
the first time that the woman suffragists 
as such have had an official standing in a 
constitutional convention. They will take 
part on an equal footing with the other 
delegates. This marks a great step in 
advance, and much honor is due to Gov. 
Flower and the New York Legislature— 
both branches of which, by the way, are 


Democratic. 
-- +o, 


The Joint Special Committee on woman 
suffrage of the Massachusetts Legislature 
is this year as follows: 


Senate—Francis P. Arnold of Pembroke, R.; 
Richard A. Carter, of Lawrence, D.; Herbert 
L. Baker, of Boston, R. 

Hovsre—Mahlon R. Leonard, of Waltham, 
R.; Wellington E. Parkhurst, of Clinton, R.; 
Franklin F. Read, of Pittsfield, R.; Charles F. 
Shute, of Malden, R.; Isaac Rosnosky, of 
Boston, D.; Daniel H. Coakley, of Cambridge, 
D.; John E. Tuttle, of Boston, R.; William 
Moore, of Walpole, D. 


———-_$_4~@o— 


All the Massachusetts woman suffrage 
petitioners this year are united in asking 
for the following: 


An Act giving to women qualified to vote for 
members of the School Committee in any city or 
town, the right to vote on all municipal ques- 
tions in such city or town. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled : 

Every woman whose name shall be on the 
Registry of voters of any city or town as quali- 
fied, according to law, to vote for members of 
School Committees, in elections thereof, is hereby 
given the right to vote upon all municipal mat- 


president were cast. These are shame- 
fully said to be the “voice of the people,” 
when all women are denied a right to be 
heard. This arrogance which recognizes 
only men as people will some day be an 
historic shame. 


60 


The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. held its January meet- 
ing at 3 Park Street, Boston, Jan. 6. It 


suffrage be sent to the Legislature in the 
name of the State Association and signed 
by its officers. Several new Superintend- 
ents of departments were appointed. The 
list of Superintendents now stands as fol- 
lows: 


On prizes for suffrage essays in schools and 
colleges, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, 176 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston. 


On suffrage enrolment, Henry B. Blackwell, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


On collections, Mrs. E. A. Hilt, Natick. 


On work among the Episcopalians, 
Eliza R. Whiting, 284 Pine St., Springfield. 


On work among the Unitarians, Mrs. Sarah 
D. Field, 13 Evergreen Avenue, Somerville. 


On work among the Methodists, Mrs. Lau- 
retta Richardson, 130 Saratoga St., East 
Boston. 


On work among the Universalists, Miss R. F. 
Oliver, 6 Pevear Place, Roxbury. 


On work among the Baptists, Mrs. 
Gordon, 182 W. Brookline St., Boston. 


On work among college women, Miss Cora A. 
Benneson, 264 Green St., Cambridgeport. 

The last two have not yet signifled their 
acceptance. Any person interested in any 
of these lines of work is earnestly invited 
to communicate with the Superintendent 
of that department. 


Mrs. 


A. J. 


ae 
A NOTABLE BUSINESS SUCCESS. 


A notable instance of what can be 
accomplished when a woman manages an 
enterprise according to business methods 
is afforded by the success of the Domes- 
tic Science Department at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, held in Boston last fall. It was 
not generally understood, I think, that 
this department, which was one of the 
most interesting in the Fair, was not 
wholly provided for by the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association, but 
was largely an independent enterprise. 

Omitting preliminary details, it may be 
said, briefly, that about fifteen business 
firms, dealers in food and kitchen supplies, 
became interested in the plan for a 
Domestic Science Department, and fur- 
nished the necessary financial backing. 
Mrs. Marion A. McBride, who, as the 
superintendent of the women’s depart- 
ment that for several years was a 
distinct feature of the Mechanics’ Fair, 
had demonstrated her ability to conduct 
large enterprises successfully, was en- 
gaged as manager, and given full author- 
ity to make a ‘‘collective presentation” of 
progressive cookery. 

The result was an attractive educational 
exhibit, showing the application of science 
to domestic economy. A plan of plumb- 
ing was shown. There was a cooking 
stove heated with gas generated from 
kerosene, thereby saving all the dirt and 
labor connected with wood and coal as 
fuel. The Aladdin oven was prominent, 
operated with gas and with oil lamps. In 
this oven all the dishes for dinner, from 
soup to dessert, can be cooked at the same 
time, without becoming burned, dried up 
or tainted. At the close of the Fair, two 
of these ovens were given by the inventor, 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, to be placed by 
Mrs. McBride where they would do good 
| service. One went to » woman in New 
Hampshire, by whom it will be introduced 
| toa large number of factory operatives ; 

the other graces the Associated Press 

headquarters in Boston. Then there was 
an electrical range, where every day the 
| heat current was turned on by turning 
|'a key, and cooking by electricity was 
| demonstrated to a wondering multitude. 

The processes of cooking, comparison 
and test of food products, and experi- 
ments with new and improved cooking 
utensils, were daily carried on and ex- 
plained. All the cooking was done by 
cooking school students from the Boston 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Boston Normal School of Cooking and 
Boston Cooking School, under the direc- 
tion of thorough teachers. Lectures were 
given from time to time, and dainty 
lunches were served to the speakers, offi- 








ters, and for all municipal officers in such city 
or town, in the same manner as if she were a 
qualified male voter. 
—_—_~or—____——_— 
The State Electoral College met Mon- 
day last in the several States, and the | 
formal ballots for president and vice- 


cers and guests of the women’s head- 
quarters, as a practical demonstration of 
scientific culinary methods. 

Not the least significant phase of this 
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| 
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was voted that a petition for municipal | 
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viz.: that the entire superintendence of 
the department, including purchases, em- 
ployment of help and other expenditures, 
and the payment of bills, was left with- 
out interference to the manager, Mrs. 
McBride, by the business firms repre- 
sented, and that she was equal to the 
responsibility. F. M. A. 


~er — 
WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


Through the persistent endeavors of 
Mrs. Erastus L. Bell, of Chicago, there 
has been formed the Woman's Board of 
Japan, which promises well for a repre- 
sentation of the women of that country 
at the World’s Fair. Mrs. Bell spent five 
months in Japan, making many influen- 
tial friends. At first she found only an 
apathetic acceptance of the statement 
that nothing could be done because the 
Japanese government had made no pro- 
vision for the representation of its women. 
Mrs. Bell interested the Empress, who 
gave largely and secured the codperation 
of others. Japanese ladies of high rank 
gave Mrs. Bell receptions and listened 
earnestly to the explanation of the under- 


taking and of all that it would mean for | 


the women of their country. At last a 
Woman’s Board was formed. 

Two leading exhibits to be made by the 
New York State Board of Managers are a 
kitchen-garden exhibit in the Children’s 
Building, under the superintendence of 
Miss Emily Huntington, who founded the 
system, and a model kitchen and cooking- 
school exhibit in the Woman’s Building, 
under the management of Miss Juliet 
Corson. 

Mrs, A. M. Curtis, of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the secretaryship of colored 
interests at the World’s Fair. She will 
have a desk in Mrs. Palmer’s office, and 
will prepare news matter of interest to 
the colored people throughout the country. 
Correspondence will be had with all news- 
papers edited by representatives of the 
colored race. Mrs. Curtis’ principal and 
especial duty will be to secure fair play 
for colored exhibitors fi thé matter of 
space and position. 


——______§jooe— 
THE CAUSE IN MAINE, 


ELLSWORTH, ME., JAN. 8, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


I read in last week’s JOURNAL the laws 
of New York in regard to relations of 
mothers and children. Bad as your paper 
represents them, I think the laws of the 
“Dirigo State” in regard to our sex are 
fully as bad. In order to make no mis- 
take, I copied yesterday from the revised 
statutes of our State the following. 
There is much missionary work to be 
done before our laws are in accord with 
the precepts of the Golden Rule, and, 
until then, I would suggest that the motto 
of our State be changed. 


Chap. 67, Sec. 1. If a minor is under four- 
teen, the judge may nominate and appoint his 
guardian, but a guardian for such minor, named 
by the deceased father in his last will, shall be 
appointed if suitable. 

It appears from this that the dead father 
has more control over the child than the 
living mother; and, as the judge takes 
precedence of the mother, he is to decide 
if the guardian is a suitable person. 


Sec. 20. No married woman shall be a guar- 
dian, and if a female guardian marries, her 
authority as such ceases, nor shall her husband 
be guardian in her right. 

But a father may marry as many times 
as he pleases, and not be deprived of the 
control of his children. Would this be 
the law if half of our Legislature were 
women? 

Chap. 103, Sec. 2. A widow shall not be en- 
dowed of wild lands of which her husband dies 
seized, nor of wild lands conveyed by him, 
although afterwards cleared; but she may be 
endowed in any wood lot, or other land used 
with farm or dwelling house, although not 
cleared. 

This makes it possible for a man, if he 
is disposed, to convert all his property 
into wild land, and so at his death leave 
his wifea pauper. If women helped make 
the laws, would such a possibility exist? 

I was glad to read your report of the 
Maine Suffrage Association. Mrs. Bailey 
is doing good work for equal rights. If 
we had more railroads in Eastern Maine, 
so that we could employ lecturers during 
the season, we could accomplish much 
more. We can reach towns on the rail- 
road, but to ride from twenty to thirty 
miles over rough roads (as we have been 
obliged to this winter, there being no 


| sleighing) is very tedious and expensive. 


Nevertheless, the cause is gaining rapidly, 


sent out twenty-five petitions to unions in 
the State. These, when signed, will be 
sent to Mrs. Bailey. They are addressed 
to our Legislature, and ask for municipal 
suffrage with an educational qualification. 
That is hardly fair to our sex; for, in 
the Dirigo State, everything that calls 
himself a man, if he knows enough not to 
go on all fours, has the ballot—idiots, 
lunatics, paupers, criminals, black, white 
and gray. The only bar to suffrage in 
the State is sex. Women have uo recog- 
nition, excepting when the tax collector 
goes his annual round, or the sheriff ar- 
rests them for the violation of some law 
they had no voice in making. Does New 
York or Massachusetts do worse than 
that? 

Our governor ignored the suffrage ques- 
tion in his late message. He devoted 
about ten lines to the hope that the sale 
of liquor would be suppressed, and about 
one-third of the message to recommend- 
ing the protection of game. 

But we are not discouraged. The cause 
is gaining in every town in the State, and 
for this we are thankful. God reigns, 
and right will prevail. 

The Unitarian Society of this place has 
|engaged Rev. L. D. Cochrane and Rev. 
| Mrs. C. J. Cochrane to preach in their 
|church. They have taken charge of three 
parishes — Sullivan, Lamoine and Ells- 
worth. One of them occupies our pulpit 
every Sunday, and preaches once in two 
weeks at the other places. This is quite 
an advance for the people of Hancock 
County. Mrs. Cochrane is the first or- 
dained woman preacher that has ever 
occupied the pulpit in either of these 
places, or in fact in the county. They are 
doing excellent work. Mrs. Cochrane 
has been unable to obtain help since she 
came here, but she has not neglected her 
domestic duties while officiating as pastor, 
for she has done all her house-work and 
taken care of her little boy. She takes 
him to church every Sunday. When his 
mother preaches, he sits alone in a pew, 
very quietly. This is pretty well for a 
boy only four years old; but what shall 
we say of the mother? Is there a gradu- 
ate of Harvard or Yale Divinity Schools 
that can or would do what she does? 
Mr. and Mrs. Cochrane are graduates of 
Meadville. 

Mrs. Dr. Fulton is doing splendid work 
for equal rights in the Woman’s Club. 

ANN F. GREELY. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mrs. Micah Dyer, president of the 
Woman’s Charity Club of Boston, is re- 
ported to be a member of twenty-three 
clubs and societies. Of three she is pres- 
ident, and until recently she was at the 
head of the Ladies’ Aid Association. 


The Nineteenth Century Club of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., includes in its course for this 
year a lecture on ‘*The Laws of Tennessee 
as they relate to Women,” which has 
been promised by a distinguished jurist. 

The Conversational Club of the East 
End, Cleveland, O., is studying ‘The 
Problems of the Day.”” Among the topics 
are ‘*Taxes,” “Immigration,” ‘he Tar- 
iff,’ **Commercial and Political Ethics,” 
and ‘‘Sanitary Science.” 

The New Century Club of Philadelphia 
admits men to associate membership, per- 
mits them to attend meetings and classes, 
and gives them every privilege except 
voting. Because of this associate mem- 
| bership, the New York Sun calls this club 
“the most advanced and progressive of 
women’s clubs.”’ There are many expres- 
sions of late to the effect that the club of 
the future will not be a woman’s club or 
a man’s club, but a club of men and 
women on a co-equal footing. 


At the annual reunion of the ‘‘Friends 
|in Council,” of Springfield, Mo., one of 
| the toasts, ‘*The men we left behind us,” 
| was taken up seriously by a member 
largely interested in reform work—work 
that women must do, because men can- 
| not; and she left the question with club 
| women, ‘*Shall they always be left be- 

hind?” 

By invitation of the officers of the 
| Columbian Exposition, the General Fed- 
eration of: Women’s Clubs will hold a 
council in Chicago next July. Mrs. Fanny 
P. Palmer, of the Providence (R. I.) 
Women’s Club, is chairman of the com- 
| mittee of the General Federation for the 
| World’s Fair. The New Cycle for Decem- 
| ber, to which Lam indebted for much of 
| the information given in this article, con- 








enterprise is that which has a bearing on | and I think the circulation of leaflets is | tains a portrait of Mrs. Palmer. 


the status of women in business affairs, 


doing much for the reform. I have just 


F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


FRANCES WILLARD and Lapy HENRY 
SOMERSET are addressing great meetings 
in England, amid much enthusiasm. A 
monster reception was lately given Miss 
Willard by the English Methodists. 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL was 
elected president of the New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association at its annual 
meeting last week. Mrs. Hall is a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

MARGARET DELAND, the novelist, is 
fond of snakes. One summer, when she 
was boarding in the country, the land- 
lord, although very loath to lay any re- 
strictions upon his charming guest, was 
finally obliged to tell her that he must 
ask her to discontinue her habit of bring- 
ing home snakes and keeping them in her 
room, as it was a cause of great uneasi- 
ness to the other boarders. 


Mrs. JULIA LinTHICUM, of New York, 
was left, at the death of her husband, 
sixteen years ago, with a two-year-old 
daughter, and without money. Though 
a lady born and bred, and belonging to an 
old family, she decided, despite the pro- 
tests of friends, to open a laundry as a 
means of self-support. After consider- 
able difficulty, she secured the contract to 
do all the work for the Pullmans, and her 
laundry has grown until she has several 
steamship lines. She has educated her 
daughter, and is described as a woman of 
unusual elegance and personal charm. 


Mrs. JOHN ELLIoTT (Maud Howe) will 
deliver her lecture, ‘‘ With Booth in 
Darkest England,” at Association Hall, 
corner Berkeley and Boylston Streets, 
Boston, on Thursday evening, Jan. 19, at 
eight o’clock. Tickets, 50 cents and $1. 
Mrs. Elliott’s lecture is neither from the 
point of view of the Salvationists them- 
selves, nor from that of their opposers, 
but that of an intelligent observer. The 
work of the Salvation Army is attracting 
more and more attention, and is generally 
regarded with more respect the better it 
is known. Mrs. Elliott’s lecture is sure 
to be of much interest. ; 

Mrs. CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN has 
an article in the Zeitschrift Fiir Psychologie 
und Physiologie Der Sinnesorgane, entitled 
‘Kine neue Theorie der Lichtempfindun- 
gen.” Noting the fact, the Monist says: 
‘“*Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin is one of 
those ‘few women who have won a well 
deserved reputation as a thinker and sci- 
entific worker. She is an American by 
birth, and the wife of an American 
savant. It is pleasant to find her name in 
a German periodical among whose edi- 
torial writers are men so prominent as 
Ebbinghaus, Kénig, Exner, Helmholtz, 
Hering, Kries, Lipps, G. E. Miller, Pel- 
man, Preyer, and Stumpf. Mrs. Ladd 
criticises Helmboltz and Hering, and 
thinks that the theories of Donders (in 
Grafe’s ‘Archiv.’ 1884) and Géller (in Du 
Bois-Reymond’s ‘Archiv.’ 1888) have not 
received sufficient attention. In accord 
with their propositions, she sets forth an 
exceedingly simple hypothesis, which 
attempts an explanation of the three main 
colors by atomic motions in the three dif- 
ferent dimensions of space.”’ 


Mrs. MartHA J. LAMB, who has just 
died, was one of the noteworthy women 
of her time. She was born in 1829, in 
Plainfield, and was brought up in Massa- 
chusetts. She taught school for some 
years, and became a successful writer of 
short stories; married, and spent four- 
teen years in the West, eight of them 
in Chicago, where ske founded a Home 
for the Friendless and a Half-Orphan Asy- 
lum, and was secretary of the first sani- 
tary fair. In 1866 she returned to New 
York City, and devoted herself to liter- 
ature. History was her favorite subject, 
and fourteen years were given to the *‘His- 
tory of New York City.” Of this book the 
Philadelphia Progress says: ‘‘It would be 
a marvel for a man; it is a miracle for a 
woman.” In 1883 she became the editor 
of the Magazine of American History. She 
found it ‘‘upon its last legs,’’ and left it 
one of the leading journals of its kind in 
the country. She wrote not only remark- 
ably good histories, but successful chil- 
dren’s books, and newspaper and maga- 
zine articles almost without number. She 
was a member of twenty-six historical or 
other literary societies in this country 
and Europe, and the membership in all of 
them came to her unsought. She was 
kind to other women, and many a poor 
girl owes an education to her. Her motto 
was: “I shall not pass this way again; 
therefore, any good that I can do, let me 
do at once.” 
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PROGRESS OF THE DRESS MOVEMENT. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Before my last article appeared in the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, our committee had 
met in Chicago, at the meeting of the 
Executive Board of the National Council 
of Women, and its report of its idea of an 
every-day business dress for women, suit- 
able for business houses, for shopping, 
marketing, housework, and other forms 
of exercise, had been unanimously adopted 
by the Board. It is now in their hands 
for publication, with illustrations of the 
three styles of dress recommended by the 
committee as a basis from which individ- 
ual taste will vary—these styles being 
the Syrian skirt of our English sisters, the 
modern gymnasium suit (which is prac- 
tically the same thing as the Syrian, only 
shorter), and the shortened gown, with 
leggins of the same material. This last 
is one which Mrs. Jenness Miller, of 
our committee, has lately shown as a 
‘trainy day dress,” to which she now pre- 
fers to give the name of ‘‘American cos- 
tume.” Mrs. Bertha Morris Smith wore 
the same style of dress at one of the 
executive sessions of the National W. C. 
T. U. at Denver. Mrs. Miller has believed 
this the only escape from the long dress 
which women are “‘ready” to adopt, and 
this only as a “rainy day dress’; but 
Mrs. Parker. told us that the Chicago Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Physical Cul- 
ture and Correct Dress is about equally 
divided in its preference for the dual skirt 
or the shortened conventional dress. Not 
quite that, either, for the leaders of that 
large and useful society would hardly 
consent to adopt the boned bodice of the 
shortened conventional dress which Mrs. 
Miller exhibits as a ‘trainy day dress.” 

However, there is no ‘‘bone of conten- 
tion” left us here, if we accept the incom- 
ing short waist of the Empire period, 
which is the natural rebound from the 
extreme, leg-shortening long waists of 
late years. A fashion article, in one of 
our late daily papers, said, the other day, 
that with the short Empire waist there 
was ‘‘no earthly need of a corset,” and 
recommended winding a towel around the 
lower part of the traditional ‘‘waist,” to 
fill out properly above the hips. What 
becomes of the theory that ‘‘the corset is 
needed to support the bust?” I see that 
fashion catalogues are giving patterns for 
‘*Empire stays,” supported from the 
shoulders. It is probable that the Newell 
bust supporter, recommended by the Chi- 
cago society, would answer the purpose 
even better. 

The report of our committee makes no 
mention of the corset. This will be a 
surprise to some, who seem to suppose 
that the one great effort of this movement 
should be to relieve women from the 
death-grasp of the corset. Our deliver- 
ance in favor of ‘‘freedom of outline,” 
and our good word for the “short waist 
of the Empire period,” are supposed to 
cover that ground in our brief report. It 
_is certain that the dual skirt would seem 
utterly incongruous and ridiculous worn 
with a fashionably deformed waist. Free- 
dem of the upper part of the body must 
be had, to harmonize with the freedom of 
the lower part. 

Mrs. Jenness Miller promises for one illus- 
tration of our report a sketch of a short 
dress requiring no bones—it being her 
theory that a fitted dress must have bones to 
sit well. She has believed that it was essen- 
tial to please the taste of the recognized 
“fashion leaders,’’ and that no great im- 
provement in woman’s dress can be made 
without their continued leadership. But 
it was a great pleasure to me to notice 
that all the encouraging testimony she 
gave us showed—as ourenrolment shows 
—that it is the educated women and the 
college girls who are coming to the front 
now, not led to do so by the ‘‘fashion 
leaders.” She told us at our last meeting 
that a letter from a member of an Alum- 
nz Association in New York State ir- 
formed her that a large number (either 
twenty or thirty, I forget which,) of their 
society had agreed to make for themselves, 
and to wear, dresses reaching only a little 
below the knees, that six of these dresses 
were already made, and that one of their 
members, who was going as a foreign 
missionary, had made all her dresses in 
this way. These are not simply rainy 
day dresses, but are for general every- 
day use. 

Several very encouraging letters reached 
me at Chicago. One came from the Nor- 
mal Training College at Oswego, N. Y., 
with a hundred signatures attached to the 
paper of consent to give the signers’ ‘‘in- 
fluence in favor of an improvement in 
woman’s dress which will give her the 
free and healthful use of the organs of 
her body when working or taking exer- 
cise.”” There was another list of equal 
proportions (I have not yet found time to 


count all the late lists) from the Iowa | 


College at Grinnell, headed by the presi- 
dent’s wife, and a fine list from the In- 
diana State Normal School at Terre Haute. 
‘A letter was also received from Dr. Sprak- 





man, of Wellesley College, saying that 
she had a long list ready to send me, 
headed by the president of the college. 
This list, having reached Chicago after 
my departure, has only arrived here to- 
day. It is the most encouraging paper 
yet received. Will any other college beat 
this record? Thirty-three members of 
the college faculty (as is proved by the 
accompanying catalogue) lead a list of 
over one hundred and fifty Wellesley stu- 
dents. l 

Yes, “the college girls are coming, 
many thousand strong,” as the WOMAN’s | 
JOURNAL said, recently; not only ‘“‘to | 
help secure for women their equal politi- | 
cal rights,’ but to take their proper place | 
in the van with those who, by their intel- 
ligent and deliberate action, will make it 
easy for less wise and fortunate women 
to take for themselves woman’s long- 
neglected natural rights of “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” which are 
involved in this dress question. 

At the Columbian Exposition we are 
going to prove our faith by our works. | 
There can be no better place to test the 
merits of a rational dress, and to accus- 
tom the public eye to the change. So 
many buildings, with outside steps and 
inside stairs, so much standing and walk- 
ing, the crowds, the rainy days, the 
variety of nationalities—all these are 
obvious reasons in favor of the World’s 
Fair as our grand opening. 

Concerning this, the officers of the Na- 
tional Council of Women will speak 
authoritatively in publishing the report 
of their committee on dress, That Provi- 
dence which shapes our ends has put this 
dress emancipation into the best possible 
hands. No organization less representa- 
tive in character could do the work so 
well. When the new style of dress makes 
its appearance, it will not be the badge of 
any one idea, but will be under the pro- 
tection of the highest organization yet 
achieved among women—one composed 
of national societies for every variety of 
good works—the National Freewill Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, the Unitarian 
Conference of Women, the National W. C. 
T. U., the Universal Peace Society, the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the Woman’s National Press Asso- 
ciation—all these, and many more, having 
each an equal vote on the subjects which 
come before the Couneil. 

To this many-sided but harmonious 
Council of Women is intrusted the man- 
agement of the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women, to be held at the 
Exposition in May, 1893. Most inspiring 
was the foretaste of this great Congress 
in the deliberations concerning it, at the 
late meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Council in Chicago. 

lam hoping that a great book will be 
opened at Council headquarters in the 
beautiful Woman’s Building, in which 
every woman who helps toward the eman- 
cipation of woman from her long slavery 
to senseless fashions, by wearing to the 
World’s Fair in 1893 a dress that gives 
freedom to her whole body, may register 
her name, giving this proof to posterity 
of her devotion to the welfare of human- 
ity, as well as her individual good sense. 

It may interest the future historian (as 
well as the present scribe) to see which 
co-educational or woman’s college records 
in this book—if we have such a book—the 
greatest proportional representation. 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL, 

Chairman Com. on Dress of National 
Council of Women. 

St. Paul, Minn., Box 390. 
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ALi ALONG THE LINE. 





There are some interesting election re- 
turns not included in the official count. 
At least fourteen women offered their 
ballots as a protest against disfranchise- 
ment. Suftragists differ in their opinions 
as to the wisdom of this method, but 
however farcical it may seem, it serves at 
least two good purposes. It calls public 
attention to the political disabilities im- 
posed upon women, and it convinces men 
that some women actually want to vote. 


In New York City, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Grannis asked permission to register, and 
on election day went with her brother to 
the polls and requested to be allowed to 
vote. This she has done regularly for 
many years, and just as regularly she has 
been turned away. As editor and pro- 
prietor of the Church Union, Mrs. Grannis 
supports herself, pays taxes, and employs 
from thirty to fifty persons, and is in 
all respects a good and public - spirited 
citizen. Her attempt to vote was men- 
tioned in respectful terms in several New 
York dailies, and in specials to dailies in 
other cities, and in a brief biographical 
sketch for the “‘patent insides.”” The N. Y. 
World made mention of the matter at least 
four times, and rejoiced that Mrs. Grannis 
had this year changed her party ad- 
herence in favor of Cleveland. In describ- 
ing the scene at the polls, the World said: 





Men bobbed their heads a little, but 


there were only a few smiles and fewer 
remarks. .. . ‘*Ifall the the wimmin was 
like this ‘un, nobody’d kick on her 
votin’,” remarked the fat policeman who 
peeked in the window while Mrs. Grannis 
stood at the polls. Some other men 
seemed to think so, too. Half a dozen 
who seemed to be acquainted with her 
greeted her inthe line. Nobody made fun 
of her. 


Allusion is made to the matter in the 
November Church Union as follows: 


When the average man realizes that the 
Constitution of the United States does not 
forbid the recognition of women as a part 
of the people, then women can exercise 
the right of political citizenship; for the 
crime, according to the phraseology of 
the register clerk in response to the mere 


| claim to register by a woman, is, ‘I am 


very — to refuse a lady anything, but 
1 am obliged to refuse to allow you to 
register, because you are a lady.”” Who 
has ever heard a more absurd reason—that 
the simple fact of being a lady should 
prevent all earnest, honest women, who 
provide for their own families, lead in the 
professions, or stand at the head of large 
business organizations, from being per- 
mitted to exercise the inalienable right of 
suffrage granted to ‘the people,’’ because, 
by the final decision of political clerks, 
they ‘‘are ladies’’? 

In Elkhart, Ind., thirteen of the best 
women in the city went to their different 
polling-places and asked the privilege of 
voting for federal officers. Of course 
they were challenged, and were not per- 
mitted to cast their ballots. But they 
went before a notary public and made 
affidavit that they demanded the privilege 
of voting and were refused; therefore 
they send their votes to Congress as a 
memorial and pray that honorable body 
to count them. Hattie Steele Carpenter 
writes to the True Republic: ‘*We found 
that we have more ftriends than we 
dreamed. In every instance the ladies were 
treated with kindly courtesy, and many 
of the officers expressed the wish that we 
could vote. We have caused much dis- 
cussion, and agitation means education. 
The mother of our city attorney was 
with us.” 


From Manning, Wyoming, Emma E. 
Page writes to the Union Signal: 

Gradually woman has found that her 
vote counts in local matters, counts for 
justice and progress, and she uses it in- 
telligently, zealously. As schools were 
needed through the country, our women 
found that votes were the strongest in- 
fluence for securing advantages for their 
children, and in mutters of local taxation, 
and in general, they were quick to per- 
ceive the lines of right, and prompt to 
cast their ballots. They find the polling- 
place as pleasant as a social gathering, 
and so far, I have carefully observed for 
four years, rather more men stay at home 
election day than women. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Cleveland, 
O., recently held a series of suffrage meet- 
ings in Wisconsin which were largely 
attended. F. M. A. 
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FRANCHISE NOTES. 

Mrs.Edith J. Archibald, of Cape Breton, 
president of the Maritime W. C. T. U. 
(which includes the three Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward’s Island), writes: ‘*The Maritime 
W.C. T. U. is solid on the suffrage ques- 
tion, and those of its members who are 
qualified duly exercise their limited 
powers of municipal suffrage, hoping for 
better things to come in the near future.” 


A member of the W.C. T. U. of Fre- 
mont, Neb., writes: ‘‘We have a hundred 
members, and they are woman sufiragists 
toaunit. The school elections are con- 
ducted under the auspices of our Union. 
The women of Fremont are educated up 
to the point of going to the polls, and are 
ready for the full suffrage. We have no 
suffrage organization, but our parlor and 
mothers’ meetings are strong on the suf- 
trage question.” 

In Oneonta, Cal., Mr. Shultz, whose 
wife is superintendent of franchise, took 
two suffrage petitions to the polls on elec- 
tion day, and secured fifty-five signatures, 
in a country neighborhood. 


At the Kentucky State W. C. 'T’. U. con- 
vention, a number of clergymen spoke in 
favor of woman suffrage. ‘The convention. 
as already mentioned, voted unanimously 
to take up the franchise department, and 
appointed Mrs. Jones, of Posey Flat, New- 
port, superintendent. 


Mrs. Ann F. Greely, State Superintend- 
ent of Franchise for Maine, recently sent 
out twenty-five petitions for municipal 
suffrage, each accompanied by five suffrage 
leaflets. All these petitions have been 
placed in hands where they will be well 
circulated. Mrs. Greely thinks that to cir- 
culate suffrage leaflets with the W. C. T. 
U. literature is the best means of educa- 
tion, and during the past three years she 
has sent out morethan a thousand leaflets 
annually, at her own expense. She says: 
“The cause of equal rights has gained 
wonderfully during the past five years. 
The ballot in the hands of women is now 
recognized in this section of our State as 
the most potent weapon, and this is em- 
phasized in every W. C. T. U. meeting.” 





Mrs. Greely praises ‘the lectures of Miss 
E. U. Yates. » 

The California W. C. T. U. is circulat- 
ing, in addition to its suffrage petitions for 
geveral signature, a special petition to be 
signed by tax-paying women only. The 
active State Superintendent, Miss Sarah 
M. Severance, stimulates her workers in 
the franchise department by frequent let- 
ters in the Pacific Ensign. 


The State W. C. T. U's of Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Nebraska and Illinois are 
this year asking for municipal suffrage 
for women. 


Our Canadian sisters have published 
several good leaflets on franchise, includ- 
ing Mrs. Annie Parker’s story, ‘‘Janet 
Graydon, or The Women’s Ballot in 
K——,” reprinted from the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL ; ‘**Woman’s Franchise,’’ by Mrs. 
M. A. Chittick, Superintendeut of Fran- 
chise for the Maritime W. C.T. U., and 
**Enfranchisement of Women,” a leaflet 
answering some of the popular objections. 
These leaflets are printed in neat and con- 
venient form, but there is nothing on 
them to show where they can be obtained, 
or at what price. The Dominion Super- 
intendent of Franchise,Mrs. Annie Parker, 
has just published in the local W. C.'T. U. 
paper a very good list of suggestions to 
franchise superintendents. 


A letter from Manitoba says: “It was 
resolved at our last Provincial Convention 
to ask for woman suffrage on an equality 
with men, and we have resolved to make a 
determined effort at the coming session of 
parliament. I think that we havealready 
a fuller franchise than some of the other 
provinces, for here married women have 
the municipal franchise as well as widows 
aud spinsters; but you see the more we 
get the more we want.”’ 


Mrs. Marie B. Goodrich, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for North Dakota, 
has a forcible article on suffrage in the 
last number of the North Dakota White 
Ribbon. She points out the absurdity of 
admitting to suffrage the worst men, while 
shutting out the best women. Mrs. Good- 
rich says: 


Men who are as much out of place at an 
intellectual feast as a ‘*buffalo in a con- 
servatory” throng to the polls and are the 
pillars of government, while the most re- 
fined, cultured, educated and talented 
women who fill the churches, guard the 
homes, and often bring to communities all 
the moral and intellectual movements that 
are found there, are entirely shut out 
from a voice in government. 


The editor of the White Ribboncalls at- 
tention to Mrs. Goodrich’s article, and es- 
pecially commends the effort to secure 
suffrage for women who can read and 
write. She says: 


In this manner the volume of the intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, self-respecting vote 
would be greatly increased, while that of 
the ignorant and dangerous classes would 
be practically unchanged. Think of it, 
brothers, and consider if here is not a way 
to avert many of the dangers that threaten 
our republic. 

With the general adoption of the Aus- 
tralian ballot system, the objection, so 
often urged, of jostling crowds and rough 
contact is removed; and any lady can 
vote as pleasantly and quietly as she can 
go to the post-office to deposit or receive 
her letters, or to a bank to buy a draft or 
have one cashed. 


The writer drove with her husband last 
election day to the polling place, and sat 
in the buggy holding the horse while he 
went inside and did the voting for the 
family. There was no rough crowd, but 
pleasant greetings were exchanged with 
neighbors and acquaintances as _ they 
passed into or out of the sacred precincts. 
And as your editor sat there waiting, the 
shades of her Puritan and Revolutionary 
ancestors seemed to ask why to their 
daughter, who surely loves her country 
well, is denied ‘tthe crowning fact, the 
kingliest act of freedom,” freely granted, 
alas! to so many possessing not a shadow 
of the love of liberty and of country that 
is her birthright ? 


Mrs. Mary E. Metzgar, State Superin- 
tendent of Enforcement of Law for the 
Illinois W. C. T. U., advises bringing suit 
against those judges of election who did 
not send in the women’s ballots for school 


‘officers to the county clerks. She says 


that in her own city (Moline) the women 
were allowed to vote only because the 
judges understood that if they were not, 
and if their ballots were not counted, suit 
would be brought. Word came in the 
afternoon from a suburban town that the 
women were not allowed to vote. The 
women took their lawyer, a bright young 
man, in full sympathy with them, and 
went to the polling place. When the 
clerk and judges saw they were in earnest, 
they yielded, and twenty women cast 
their ballots. Mrs. Metzgar says: 


There are two ways in which action 
may be brought: First, a civil case, which 
would go into the Circuit Court and could 
be appealed to the Supreme Court. To 
enter into this kind of a case one should 
be prepared to pay from $100 to $500, the 
greater number being the limit, if it 
should go against her. Second, acriminal 
case, taking it into the County Court, 
which would cost nothing, unless it was 
thought best to hire a lawyer to help the 
State’s prosecuting attorney. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


WHERE Is My- Dog, or, Is Man Alone Im- 
mortal? By Rev. Charles Josiah Adams. 
pp. 202. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Fowler 
& Wells Co., 27 East Twenty-first Street, 
New York. 


This is an earnest and ingenious plea 
for the immortality of animals. Mr. 
Adams writes from the heart. “I have 
been asked why I wrote this treatise. My 
dog Tip was a surer friend to me than 
most men and women I have known. 
When I lost him, I asked: ‘Where is m 
ee Is death the end of the lower ani- 
mal? What argument adduces in favor 
of man’s immortality that goes not to 
establish a belief in the immortality of the 
lower animals?’”’ The 200 pages which 
endeavor to answer these questions in the 
affirmative are enlivened by many inter- 
esting anecdotes of dogs and cats and 
horses. It glows with a profound sym- 

athy for every form of organized life. 

n conclusion the author says: ‘tI come 
now to yd down my pen, my task com- 
pleted. Shall I meet old Joe and Doctor 
and Prince and Curley and Tip and Dennis 
and Clip in the future? God knows. I 
sometimes think that the little fellow I 
loved more than any other one of them, 
Tip, deserved immortality more than I 
do, for, up to the measure of his faculty, 
he did his life-work better than I am 
doing mine. All that I can do, and that 
any one can do, is to leave both man and 
dog in the hands of the Creator. Were 
rough old Dennis back again, I would not 
kick him as often as I used to; at least, [ 
think so now, in the mellowness of re- 
membering him. Will these pages save a 
kick, a stroke, or a pang of hunger or 
other pain to a dumb fellow-being? If I 
ever find it so, I will be thankful that I 
have written.” H. B. B. 


THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN. A Study 
on the Practical Application to Dress of 
the Laws of Health, Art and Morals. 
By Helen Gilbert Ecob. Illustrated. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 1892. 
Price, $1.00. 


This book would be invaluable for use in 
schools. No young girl, when made fully 
aware of the requirements of nature in 
the development of form and figure, would 
be likely to go to the extremes of fash- 
ionable folly which violate good taste, 
comfort and convenience. ‘Ignorance is 
the mother of indifference.” The aim of 
this book is to return ta true standards of 
beauty, to cultivate artistic taste and feel- 
ing in the structure of dress, and to free 
women from the degrading influence of a 
social environment which binds them to 
mere self-adornment. The writer con- 
siders ‘‘normal” women to be as vigorous, 
agile and healthy asmen. ‘‘Emancipators 
of women have commenced in the wrong 
way. Before admitting girls to college, 
they should be admitted to the ball 
ground, tennis-court and gymnasium.” 
Among savage nations, and under primi- 
tive conditions, women are as healthy as 
men. The almost universal invalidism of 
civilized women is due to their unnatural 
modes of life, to improper ventilation, 
unhealthy food, lack of fresh air, exercise 
and sunshine, excessive nervous and defi- 
cient muscular development, over excite- 
ment and mental strain, and, in great 
measure, to unhealthful dress. Women’s 
enervated habits are caused largely by 
their costumes. Corsets, long skirts and 
tight, high-heeled shoes seem insuperable 
impediments to physical exercise essential 
to health and ay see f The “pedigree 
of the corset” is traced to periods of _ 
ury and decadence in France, England. 
Rome and Egypt. The principles of art 
and morals applied to dress will put an 
end to the present unconscious suicide 
going on among women, and will restore 
beauty of form and grace of motion. 

How to regain these lost advantages is 
a problem for thoughtful women to solve. 
Mrs. Ecob quotes with approval a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Flower, of the Arena. He 
proposes that the National Council! of 
women appoint a committee having in 
mind a clearly defined ideal of costume, 


AT HAND 


In a dangerous emergency, AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL is prompt to act and sure to 
cure. A dose taken on the first symptoms 
of Croup or Bronchitis, checks further prog- 
ress of these complaints. It softens the 
phlegm, soothes the inflamed membrane, 
and induces sleep. As a remedy for colds, 
coughs, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, 
and even consumption, in its early stages, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


excels all similar preparations. It is en- 
dorsed by leading physicians, is agreeable to 
the taste, does not interfere with digestion, 
and needs to be taken usually in small doses, 

“From repeated tests in my own family, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has proved itself a 
very efficient remedy for colds, coughs, and 
the various disorders of the throat and 
lungs.”"—A. W. Bartlett, Pittsfield, N. H. 

“For the last 25 years I have been taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for lung troubles, and 
am assured that its use has 


Saved My Life 


I have recommended it to hundreds. IT find 
the most effective way of taking this medi- 
cine is in small and frequent doses.” — T. M. 
Matthews, P. M., Sherman, Ohio. 

“My wife suffered from a cold; nothing 
helped her but Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which 
effected a cure.”,-—R. Amero, Plympton, N. S. 
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Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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and taking gradual steps, each spring and 
fall, to approximate it by introducing 
a changes in the right direction. 
This American Fashion-commission or 
bureau should issue semi-annual bulletins 
and illustrated fashion plates for ay 
tion. ‘‘If the ideal be kept constantly in 
view, and every season slight changes 
made towards the desired garment, the 
common sense of American women and 
men would ney second the move- 
ment.” If possible the leaders of society, 
the wealthy: and Bay the young and 
beautiful should be enlisted in this noble 
reform, for social sympathy and solidarity 
of purpose alone could make such changes 
permanent and general. This book is so 
full of information and good sense that 


no review can do justice to its merits. But | 
we welcome it as an admirable statement | 


of a most important question which con- 
cerns the health and life and happiness 
both of women and of men. For unless 
women can be brought back to pristine 
vigor the race itself will deteriorate and 
decay. We bespeak for its careful state- 
ments and elaborate illustrations the at- 
tention of the college bred women whose 
mission it must be to set the standards 
for their less intelligent sisters. 
bespeak for it the consideration of men, 
who are equally interested in the welfare 
of their daughters. H. B. B. 


i 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Every county in Wyoming has elected a 





woman as county superintendent of public | 


schools. 

The Unity Club connected with Rev. 
Mila F. Tupper’s church at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., lately discussed, in its Social Statics 
section, ‘*The rights of women and chil- 
dren.”’ 

The Kindergarten Magazine of Chicago, 
which changed hands at the beginning of 
its fifth volume, is edited by Misses 
Andrea and Amalie Hofer. Miss Amalie 
Hofer was last year in Buffalo, N. Y., 
where she had charge of the Kindergarten 
Training School and where she started the 
Kindergarten News. Miss Andrea Hofer 
is author of a new Christmas book entitled 
‘“‘Child’s Christ-Tales,” and is editor of 
Child Garden of Story, Song and Play, a 
new monthly for children to be published 
supplementary to the Kindergarten Maga- 
zine. Another sister, Miss Marie Hofer, is 
instructor for the Chicago Free Kinder- 
garten Association. 

The report of the attorney-general of 
North Carolina shows that for the two 
years ending July 1, last, there were tried 
in North Carolina courts 13,271 criminal 
cases. Of the persons tried, 12,006 were 
males and 1,257 females. These figures 
are commended to all who are afraid of 
the votes of the ‘bad women.” Another 
interesting item is to be found in the re- 
port of Chief Connolly, of Atlanta, Ga., 
showing the arrests, fives, etc., during 
last November. The persons arrested 
were classified as follows: white males, 
513; white females, 22; colored males, 
552; colored females, 162. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, of Belmont, 
Mass., has a list of interesting topics for 
her various courses of lectures this year, 
three or four ‘*Talks” constituting a 
course. Her subjects are: ‘‘Life, or 
What is it to Live?” **Waste of Human 
Forces and Their Wise Direction,” **Caste 
or Class Spirit in America,” ‘*The True 
Work of HumanityforHumanity,” **Ethics 
of Nationalism,” ‘*Missionary Work among 
the Upper Classes,” ‘*Christian Socialism,” 
‘Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion,” ‘‘Our Philanthropies, Charities 
and Reforms, Considered in the Light of 
Reason and Religion,” The True Social 
Science,” *‘Thought as a Power,” ‘*Pro- 
gressive Morality,” ‘‘Individuality,” ‘*The 
Woman Question,” ‘‘Competition,” ‘‘In- 
temperance,” ‘**The State’s Undeveloped 
(Human) Resources,” ‘‘Human Nature,” 
‘Religion not Something Imposed on 
Humanity, but a Necessity of Humanity,” 
‘Educational Duty of the State to its 
Future Citizens in Regard to its Own 
Interests,” ‘‘Parenthood Enlightenment,” 
‘Character Work in Schools and at Home,” 
and ‘*The Higher Life.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE LOST KEY. 


‘““Why, Kitty, what have you given the 
baby to play with?’ asked Kitty‘s 
mamma. 

‘Just the key of the door, mamma; he’s 
real mused with it, and I told him not to 
lose it,’’ answered Kitty. 

“That makes me think of something 
Henry once did with a key,” said Grand- 
ma. ‘One day I missed the key of my 
store-room. I looked in every place, but 
no key. 

“I was going to have company to tea, 
and I must have my cake and preserves; 
so I had to send out for a locksmith.” 

“Why didn’t you ask little papa?” 
asked Kitty. 

‘Little papa had gone that afternoon 


‘ for a two days’ visit, and when he re- 


turned, as I had a new key, I had forgot- 
ten it—urcil a discovery I made a week 
later. 

‘One day [ went into the store-room to 


We also | 


get some pickles for dinner. The jar stootl 
on the floor, and was almost empty, and 
as I put the spoon down into it I heard 
something hard rattle against the bottom. 
“IT began fishing for it with my spoon; 
it was slippery, and it was some time be- 
| fore I could fish it up—but there was the 
| lost key! 
| ‘“*Well, I called Henry, and holding up 
| the key, I said, ‘Henry, see what I found 
| in the the pickle jar!” 
‘“**Why, I most guess it’s the key of the 
store-room,’ he said. 
| ‘**And do you know how it got into the 
| pickle jar?’ I asked. 
***T ‘pect I do,’ he answered. ‘I was 
| quite a good deal starved for a pickle that 
|day I went to Aunt Kate’s, and I was 
| bliged to get one, and the key slipped out 
| of my hand, and it was so very wet down 
| there among the pickles that I guessed I 
bettent put in my hand; and then you 
| called me, and I had to go.’” 
‘*Did you punish him ?” asked Kitty. 
| “Oh, no!” answered Grandma.— Annie 
| L. Hannah in Our Little Men and Women. 
————__- ~or— - —— 
A WORD TO THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





KALAMAZOO, MICH., JAN. 1, 1893. 
| Editors Woman's Journal : 

[ can not quite agree with A. S. B. in 
her remarks in the JOURNAL of Dee. 31, 
on ‘Petitions and Matrimony,” in her find- 
ing an analogy between women refusing 
to petition for suffrage, because it is 
humiliating to them, and John Brown’s 
brother refusing to petition the Governor 
of Connecticut to pardon him out of 
prison for a crime which it was proved— 
and the Governor knew it—he had never 
committed. I rather agree with ‘the 
stubborn old gentleman in Connecticut,” 
in saying: ‘‘Let the Governor petition 
me for pardon and take me out.” 

This case comes home to me; for not 
long ago, in looking over some old letters, 
I came upon a correspondence carried on 
to some length, many years ago, with a 
woman (now a saint in heaven, if there be 
any such) in an endeavor to effect the re- 
lease of a man who had been for years in 
the Michigan State prison on a charge of 
murder, which, as it was proved, had been 
committed when the poor man who had 
been so long a prisoner was hundreds of 
miles from the place where the deed was 
done. Later, also, the real murderer had 
confessed the crime on his-death-bed, and 
related all the particulars of it; and yet 
it was more than a year, if I remember 
rightly, before the release of the prisoner 
could be effected. My friend knew him, 
and knew that he was incapable of such a 
crime. She knew, also, that it was a per- 
sonal spite that had turned the charge 
on him and brought him to prison. 
She knew his family, and she knew how 
worse than a horrible death it was to 
the wife and children to have him re- 
leased from prison with a *‘pardoned out of 
prison” affixed to his name. My sympa- 
thies were greatly enlisted by my friend in 
the case, and I wrote many articles in the 
newspapers about it, for my indignation 
was hotly aroused that our laws could not 
only send a man to prison on circumstan- 
tial evidence of his guilt, but could only 
‘*pardon” him out when he was proved not 
guilty. 

But, in petitioning for the right of suf- 
frage, it seems to me we only petition our 
legislators to see and undo their wrong, 
and might say, with old John Brown’s 
brother: ‘*Let the Governor petition me 
for pardon,” or with Paul, ‘*They have 
beaten us openly and uncondemned; let 
them come themselves and fetch us out.” 

They will come; by and by. ‘They are 
on the way; but the finest justice moves 
slowly. Of this, have we not had a mar- 
vellous example in the two notable trials 
for heresy during the last month? We 
may well exclaim, Can these things be, in 
a civilized, Christian land, in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century? How 
will those who shall live in the last 
decade of the next century look back 
upon the things of to-day? 

“John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave, 
But his soul goes marching on,”’ 
through many devious ways. 
LUCINDA H. STONE. 
——_—_—_<@>—_—__—— 


PITH AND POINT. 


The experiences of saints are facts, and 
science must respect them as such. — 
Samuel Longfellow. 

We do highest honors to all great souls, 
‘not by following them, but by following 
what they followed.” — Rev. Chas. G. 
Ames. 

Gibraltar may be strong, but ideas are 
impregnable, and bestow on the hero their 
invincibility. ‘It was a great instruc- 
tion,” said a saint in Cromwell’s war, 
“that the best courages are but beams of 
the Almighty.”—Zmerson. 

One of the chief misfortunes of honest 
people is that they are cowardly.— Vol- 
taire. 
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LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay ADAmMs. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first peset was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 

Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon PEASF CHENEY, 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
—~ 4 and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By Joun Vance CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of esvays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, oo established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets, and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By EDWARD B. WaARMAN, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,J/How to Care for it,” etc. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull, 
est Lene ge oy to fail of comprehending what i 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphasizing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”— Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 


BOOK. 

And Kindred Essays. By THomas WENTWoRTH Hic- 
@inson, author of “Atlantic Essays,” ‘‘Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarshi Rand patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New k’ is sure to 
be read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 





THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Orgenizations. By HARRIETTE R. SHAT- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meetin 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with y= 
nized Span ye oy law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and Py information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
pod ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zdvca- 
tion. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


The Philanthropist. 
Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Rey the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


{ EDITORS. 


> 


The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
18 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dr GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SUPERB_EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
VICE, FAST TIME and COURTEOUS 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosae Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Aen 
Saratoga, Lake Lowy oT Adironéack and’ Catskill 
Mountains, Syracuse, chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


AND 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 




















THE POPULAR ROUTE for all 
New York, Vermont and Can 

THE ONLY LINE a through cars, without 
change, from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middle- 
bury, Mos ad and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg. Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec. 


oints in Northern 
a. 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 


BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 
Railroad Passenger. Station, 


Fitchbur 
-R.Watson, General Pass. Agt. 
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Major's Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corm pee raccompanying each bottle, 

AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for = rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
ing belting, etc. 

MATOR'S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for pepepine furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on appli, ation. 

A.MAJOR.232 Williams St..New Vork City 


Completion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CHER 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
JAver-BMetes, Biackheads, 
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m a Tan, and restores | 
the skin to its original freshness, SS 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. < 
Superior to all face preparations & per-s 
ectly harmless. At all druggists orS 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. S 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO,”0. 










Representative Books. 


The H Grail. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
fourteen Illustrations LAS L. TaYLor, a 4 
Sold apd iver oreamontaticn silt wiees saa 

so ‘ » gilt edges, $2.00 
Taylor’s drawings are felicitous in and 
technique. The new edition has all the falon ot 

p a end forms one of the finest gift-books 


Old Concord: Her Hicnways axp Byways. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 8vo, cloth and en- 
la edition. With over fifty exquisite Illustra- 
tions from drawings and photographs. 

Concord’s history, traditions, picturesque scen 
and its world-famous } 
FS spout haunts are all reproduced fs 

“The ideal tof that 
lama ne Steal pogtwes > most ideal of New Eng 
Out of Doors with Tennyson. Edited by Ex- 

PA ng 
on of Ten 
ver, $2.50. Fully illustrated. — 

A rare symposium of the t's ral . 
illustrated with views of soomee dcccines and orhet 
attractive cuts, 


A Lost, Winter. By Euzaseru Sroant Pusirs. 
a ecilla ° 
Edition. Svo- cloth, 62.00. - “ ° 


No more acceptable souvenir of a Southern winter 
can be found than this dainty volume, with its haunt- 
ing melody of verse and its delicious pictures. 


a Lape 
The Sarah K. Bolton Success Series, 


Successful W Frances E. Willard, 
Alice Freeman, Rachel Bodley and Clara Barton are 
among the twelve whose biographies are given. 


“Will help all sensible women.”—Boston Beacon, 


Social Studies in England. 

Mrs. Bolt 
ing ail branches 4 = ae SUPESS RO? 
How Success is Won. 


“The book is a success, The stories arejtold charm 
ingly.”—KaTE SANBORN. 


12mo, $1.00 each. 
A DLP. 


John Remin n, Martyr. By “Pansy” (Mrs. 
G. R. Alden) and Mrs. C. M. Livinaston. 12mo, ore: 
“A strong, stirring temperance story of the kind 

which tolerates no half-way measures. The influence 

of woman's work is ably outlined.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Looking Out on Life. 4 Book for Girls. By Rev. 
F, E. CLark, D.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 

“The book is crammed with common sense and en - 
livened by a actly styte and numerous quotations.’* 
—Commonwealth, Boston. 

Figure-Drawing for Children. By Carnoume 
Hunt Rimmer. 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


Artistic drawings, by which, with the descriptive 
text, children are trained to use their pencils in ju. 
tiful and accurate delineations of the human figure- 
aon bess will be invaluable for the kindergarten or 

e home. 


The True Story of Christopher Columbus. 
ByfELBRIDGE 8. Brooks. Initial volume of the new 
series, ““CHILDREN’s LIVES OF GREAT MEN.” 4to, beau- 
tifully illustrated and elegantly bound in illumi. 
nated covers, $1.25. 

History made delightful to the little folks. 


The Shakespeare Oracle; or, Wheel of For 
tune. 50 cents. 


A unique game with diagrams and text; the pur 
vose being to familiarize uns people with Shake 
pearian poetry, while affording them social enter 
tainment. The new game of the year. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIFK, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.’””’ We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. ‘ 











KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 


the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


“¢made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great.luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings, 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
uals it in point of excellence and durability. 
°Wend for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price-list. 


PRINTING 











In an: uantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
Th W man’s Journal for 10 Estimates 
furnished for class or style of printing. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., 297 Congress St., Boston, Masa, 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the r, must be addressed to Box 
3638, ton. glotered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or E 38 Co.’s Money Order, may be sen* 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This r will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this o . 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If @ person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it unti pas is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Metzerott’s Music Hall, 
corner F and 12th Streets, Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 15—19, 1893. 

First executive meeting, 9 A. M., Monday, 
Jan. 16. 

Public sessions at 10 A. M., 2.30 P.M., 8 P. M. 

Religious Service, Sunday, Jan. 15, 3 P. M. 

Tickets for sale at Metzerott’s music rooms, 
1110 F Street. 

Sunday meeting, morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, free. 

Single ticket, without reserved seat, 25 cents. 

Single ticket, with reserved seat, 35 cents. 

Season ticket, with reserved seat (four even- 
ings), $1.00. 

The R. R. Secretary will sign certificates at 
the Hall Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Hotel headquarters will be at Willard s. 


Sunday, Jan. 15. 


Religious service, 3 P. M. 

Voluntary. 

Hymn. 

Prayer. 

Scripture lesson. 

Hymn. 

Sermon. Text, Isaiah 58: 9-12. Rev. Annis 
F. Eastman. 

Collection. 

Doxology. 

Benediction. 

Monday, Jan. 16. 
Executive committee meeting, 9 A. M. 
MORNING, 10 O'CLOCK. 


Convention called to order by the President, 
Susan B. Anthony. 

Roll call of officers, Vice-Presidents, and State 
members of the executive committee. 

Minutes of the closing business session of the 
twenty-fourth annual convention, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Rec. Sec. 

Report of Vice-President-at-large, Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

Report of Corresponding Secretary, Rachel 
Foster Avery. 

Report of Treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton. 

Announcement of committees on credentials, 
courtesies, finance and resolutions. 


AFTERNOON, 2.30 o’CLOCK. 


Memorial service. 
Report of Credentials Committee. 
Amendment of the constitution and by-laws. 


EVENING, 8 O'CLOCK. 


Prayer. 

Music. 

Address of ‘welcome, Hon. J. M. Carey, of 
Wyoming. 

President's address, Susan B. Anthony. 


Tuesday, January 17. 


MORNING, 10 O'CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Report of Committee on Press, Harriet Taylor 
Upton. 

Discussion. 

Report of Kansas Constitution Campaign Com- 
mittee, Laura M. Johns. 

Ten Minute Reports by the Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 

Kansas, Laura M. Johns. 

Kentucky, Laura Clay. 

Massachusetts, Lucy Stone. 

Massachusetts (National), A. R. Dickinson. 

Michigan, Emily B. Ketcham. 

Minnesota, Julia B. Nelson. 

Montana, Marie L. Mason. 


AFTERNOON, 2.30 o’CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Ten Minute Reports by the Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 

New Hampshire, Armenia S. White. 

Rhode Island, Elizabeth B. Chace. 

Pennsylvania, Lucretia L. Blankenburg. 

Utah, Sarah M. Kimball. 

Ohio, Caroline McCullough Everhard. 

Oregon, Lydia M. Hunt. 

Vermont, Mrs. A. D. Chandler. 

New York, Jean Brooks Greenleaf. 

New Jersey, Amelia D. Pope. 

Washington, Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart. 
by Mrs. Senator Allen.) 


EVENING, 8 O'CLOCK. 


(Read 


Prayer. 

Music. 

Address, ‘‘The World’s Congress of Repre- 
sentative Women,’’ May Wright Sewall, Presi- 
dent National Council of Women. 

Paper ‘‘Best Methods of Interesting Women 
in Suffrage,’ Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 

Address, **The Girl of the Future,’’ Mrs. Ruth 
C. D. Havens. 

Address, ‘‘Our Forgotten Foremothers,”’ Lillie 
Devereux Blake. 


Wednesday, January 18. 


MORNING, 10 O'CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Report of Committee on Southern Work, 
Laura Clay. x 

“Southern Women and Suffrage,”’ Orra Lang- 
horne. (Read by Henderson Daingerfield). 

“Effective Work in the South,”’ Eliza S. Hil- 
dreth 


“Migratory Conventions,’’ Kate Cunningham. 

Ten Minute Reports from Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 

ag oe + a. 

Georgia, Claudia B. Howard. 

Souitione, Caroline E. Merrick. 

Maryland, Mary Bentley Thomas. 

Missouri, Virginia T. Hedges. 

‘Tennessee, Lide Meriwether. 

South Carolina, Virginia D. Young. 


AFTEROON, 2.30 o’CLOCK. 
Minutes. 


Election of officers. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Report, Governors’ Opinions on Woman Suf- 
frage, Mary H. Williams. 

Address, ‘‘ Comparisons are Odious,’’ Car::e 
Lane Chapman. 

Address, ‘‘ idential Woman Suffrage by 
Statute,” Henry B. Blackwell. 





Thursday, January 19. 
MORNING, 10 O'CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Report of Congressional Committee, Susan B. 
Anthony, chairman. 

Report of Territorial Committee, Ada M. Jar- 
rett, chairman. 

port of Committee on Federal Suffrage, 

Clara Bewick Colby, chairman. ; 

Discussion opened by Sara Winthrop Smith. 


AFTERNOON, 2.30 o’CLOCK. 
Minutes. 
Ten Minute Reports from Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 
California, Laura DeForce Gordon. 
Colorado, Louise M. Tyler. 
Connecticut, Isabella cher Hooker. 
Distret of Columbia, Helen Rand Tindall. 
South Dakota, [rene G. Adams. 
Illinois, Mary E. Holmes. 
Indiana, Helen M. Gougar. 
lowa, Estelle T. Smith. 
Report of the Columbian Exposition Commit- 
tee, Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman. 
Discussion. 
EVENING, 8 O'CLOCK. 


Prayer. 

Music. 

Address, ‘* Women in Industry,’’ Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright. 

Poem, ‘“*The Waking South,’ Henderson 
Daingerfield. 


Address, ‘‘The Present Political Status of 
Woman,”’ Harriet May Mills. 

Address, ‘“‘The America Undiscovered by 
Columbus,’’ Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Adjournment. 

Friday, 10 O'clock. 

Executive Committee Meeting. This meeting 
will be held atthe Suffrage Parlors, 1328 I Street. 
RAILROAD RATES. 

Reduced rates have been granted by the 
Trunk Line Passenger Committee, the New 
York and Boston Lines Passenger Committee, 
including the Providence and Stonington Lines 
of Steamers. 

1. Ail persons availing themselves of the re- 
duction must pay full first-class fare going to 
the meeting. 

2. Certificates must be obtained of the ticket 
agent at starting point and signed in Washing- 
ton before presentation at the ticket office there, 
in order to obtain the concession returning. 

3. The return journey must be made over the 
same line over which the going journey is made, 
and the return ticket shall in all cases be closely 
limited to continuous passage to destination. 

4. No reduction in fare will be made on the 
return passage if the ticket is purchased more 


than three days before the opening of the meet- | 


ing, or the return ticket more than three days 
after the adjournment. 

5. No refund will be made on account of any 
person failing to obtain a certificate. 

The R. R. Secretary will sign all certificates 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 17 and 18, 
at the Hall. 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE OF THESE DATES; ALL 
CERTIFICATES MUST BE SIGNED THOSE DAYS, IT 
BEING THE ONLY TIME THAT THE AGENT WHO 
WILL VISE THE CERTIFICATES WILL BE PRESENT, 
AND NONE ARE GOOD OVER THE TRUNK LINES 
WITHOUT HIS SIGNATURE ALSO. 

For further information concerning railroads 
apply to 

Lucy E. Antuony, R. R. Secretary, 
Somerton, Philadelphia. 

All delegates wishing entertainment should at 
once notify Mrs. Bessie Boone Cheshire, 1328 I 
Street. where the Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee will be found, and a list of 
hotels and boarding-places. 

Delegates and visitors arriving in Washington, 
and not having rooms or entertainment engaged, 
should at once repair to the Headquarters, 1328 
I Street, Washington, D. C. 


—_— —~— — 


DORCHESTER ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Dorchester Woman Suffrage League will 
hold its Annual Meeting on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 24, at 7.45 o’clock, in Dorchester Hall, 
Field’s Corner. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
George A. O. Ernst, Esq., will be the speakers. 
Mr. Ernst will read his valuable and instructive 
paper on the Legal Status of Women in Massa- 
chusetts. There should be a large audience. 
Every man and woman ought to know what the 
law does to women. The women voters of 
Ward 24 and the members of the Dorchester 
Woman’s Club are especially invited. Savin 
Hill, Upham’s Corner, Ashmont, Neponset, 
Lower Mills, Mattapan, Atlantic, Wollaston 
and Quincy should be represented at this 
meeting. Mr. Ernst’s paper is one of the most 
important that can be heard at this time. 


a — 
A QUESTION FOR GOVERNOR RUSSELL. 


Under date of January 9, Governor 
Russell, of Massachusetts, wrote to the 
Governor of Connecticut as follows: 
“In my judgment, the present unequal 
representation in Connecticut is thor- 
oughly undemocratic and unjust.” Here 
is his letter: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Boston, MAss., JAN. 9, 1893. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter of 
January 6, asking my opinion on your 
constitution and the necessity of chang- 
ing it, I would say that in my judgment 
the present unequal representation in 
Connecticut is thoroughly undemocratic 
and unjust. In answer to your specific 
questions, I would further say that I be- 
lieve a plurality vote should elect public 
officers, and not a majority, as now re- 
quired in your State; and I also believe 
that it is wrong that acity with a large 
population should have but the same 
representation in the Legislature as a 
town with a small population. These 
yiews I have frequently expressed in 
public. 

I sincerely trust that a determined and 
successful effort will be made to amend 
the constitution of your State so as to 
bring about these desirable changes. I 
am glad to see that the Democratic party 
of Conneeticut has taken a determined 
position in favor of this reform. 

408 Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM E. RUSSELL. 


Now;will Governor Russell say what he 


thinks of the unequal representation in 
Massachusetts, where more than half the 
adult law-abiding people have no repre- 
sentation? L. 8. 
———__ +o o— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





The evident trend of public sentiment 
in Republican circles in favor of munici- 
pal woman suffrage begins to create un- 
easiness in the minds of its opponents. 
The Democratic Herald and Post express 
displeasure that a life-long Republican 
should advise his party associates to give 
the women voters, who have just elected 
their entire ticket for school committee, 
an opportunity to help good government 
on a larger scale in the election of mayor 
and aldermen. They profess to be 
shocked at the possibility that woman 
suffrage may be made a “‘tail to the Re- 
publican kite.” ‘Their real fear is that 
the Republican party of Massachusetts 
may enact municipal woman suffrage to 
its own credit and advantage. The 
Herald, which dislikes both woman suf- 
frage and Republican party, laments that 
the cause is in a state of ‘absolute in- 
ertia,” all because it receives so many Re- 
publican votes in the Legislature. It ex- 
presses the opinion that it makes no prog- 
ress, and ‘‘is not a particle stronger than it 
was twenty years ago.” 

To those who know the facts, this asser- 
| tion is simply preposterous. Twenty 
| years ago, with a few insignificant excep- 
tions, women did not vote anywhere in 
this country. ‘l'o-day they vote on school 
questions in twenty States and one Terri- 
tory, on all municipal questions in the 
State of Kansas, and all questions, includ. 
ing the Presidential election, in the State 
of Wyoming. In Massachusetts, women 
are voting for school committee with such 
vigor and efficiency that they have carried 
| the city election in Boston three times for 
| their entire ticket within five years. More- 
over, ex-Mayor Hart has publicly stated 
| that he owed his election as mayor of 
| Boston in 1888 and 1889 to the activity of 
the women voters for school committee, 
Within sixty days they have elected their 
nine candidates for schoo] committee in 
face of a Democratic majority of 13,000 
for every other candidate on the same gen- 
eral ticket. Surely the Herald, whatever 
may be its opinion of the wisdom of their 
political affiliations, will concede that the 
10,000 registered women voters of Boston 
constitute the most successful political 
force ever organized in our city, polling, 
as they did at the last December election, 
| 96 per cent. of their entire number. 
| When woman suffrage thus controls 
| elections in our own city, its friends may 
well claim that it has come, and come to 
stay. No great causeever grew so fast. 
Both political parties would do well to 
give it sympathy and coéperation. 

H. B. B. 
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MAKING WOMEN INTO MEN. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in the ‘‘Kdi- 
tor’s Study” of Harper’s Magazine, says: 

Being in possession of so much, we now 
expect to travel in the air, to read news 
in the sending mind before it is sent, to 
create force without cost, to be trans- 
ported without time, and to make every- 
body equal in fortune and happiness to 
everybody else by act of Congress. Such 
confidence have we in the power of a 
“resolution” of the people and by the 
people that it seems feasible to make 
women into men. 

Since no resolution to make women into 
men has ever been offered, either in Con- 
gress or elsewhere, and since resolutions 
to give women equal rights with men in 
regard to suffrage are often thus described 
by the unthinking, it is fair to suppose 
that suffrage is what Mr. Warner had 
in mind; especially as he is rather given 
to casting little slurs upon the woman’s 
rights movement. It is perhaps worth 
while to examine what substance there 
may be in this bugbear that if women 
vote they will be turned into men. 


One estimable gentleman illustrated the 


women to trees. He said an elm might 
be just as tall as an cak, tut it could never 
become an oak, and if it tried to turn itself 
into an oak, it would only spoil itself for 
anelm. It did not seem to occur to him 
that we do not find it necessary to hedge 
off an elm into a separate corner of the 
field, or to grow it under glass, in order 
to keep it from turning into an oak. The 
same free growth and fresh air and sun- 
light that tend to make the oak a noble 
oak, tend also to make the elm a noble 
elm, but have never shown the slightest 
| tendency to turn an elm into an oak. [he 
advocates of equal rights believe that 
freedom and education and responsibility, 
which tend to develop a man into a noble 
man, will also tend to develop a woman 
into a noble woman, but will never in the 
least tend to turn a woman into a man. 
Nature has a way of looking out for her- 
self. 

We believe that the differences bet ween 
men and vomen are natural, not artifi- 





same objection by comparing men and |. 





dyed in the wool.” "It is not the result of 
women’s disfranchisement. Moreover, we 
find that every man‘comes away from the 
polls just about the same sort of man that 
he was when he went there. The myste- 
rious act of voting does not make a good 
man bad, a refined man brutal, a sweet- 
tempered man bearish, a loud man quiet, 
or a timid man bold. The fact that all 
men have equal rights before the law does 
not wipe out natural differences of tem- 
perament and disposition between one 
man and another. Why should a similar 
equality of legal status be expected to 
wipe out the natural differences of tem- 
perament and disposition between men 
and women? Of all the silly objections 
that have been urged against equal suf- 
frage—and they are many—there is none 
sillier than this. 

The same fearful prediction, that women 
would be turned into men, has been made 
before each successive step of the equal 
rights movement. It was made in regard 
to higher education, in regard to the open- 
ing of the colleges and of the professions ; 
but hitherto it has proved groundless. In 
Wyoming and in England, where women 
have been voting since 1869, they are not 
perceptibly less womanly than before. 
Experience is the best of tests; and expe- 
rience thus far bas borne out Whittier’s 
prediction, made years ago: ‘“‘I have no 
fear that men will be less manly, or women 
less womanly, when men and women have 
equal rights before the law.” A. Ss. B. 


_ ~~, — 


N. E. REFORM SOCIETY HOME. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

An appeal was made tast ‘Tuesday after- 
noon by Dr. Julia Morton Plummer and 
Dr. Caroline E. Hastings, before a com- 
pany of ladies at the Brunswick Hotel, in 
behalf of the New England,Reform Society, 
who need a larger Home than they now 
have in which to take care of helpless girls 
who are “‘facing the sadness and shame 
and wrong of unmarried motherhood.” 

So much interest was shown at this 
meeting that it was agreed that a second 
one should be held Thursday afternoon, 
January 19, at 3 o’clock, in the banquet 
hall of the Brunswick, when, as at the 
former meeting, the character of the work 
will be clearly laid before those present, 
and the necessity shown for a larger and 
healthier Home than the present one on 
Shawmut Avenue. 

It seemed to those who listened to the 
touching words spoken last Tuesday, that 
at least all mothers would eagerly and 
tenderly stretch out the helping hand to 
these wretched and despairing souls. 

Will not the readers of the WOMAN’'s 
JOURNAL bear this meeting next Thurs- 
day in mind? It is of course free to all 
who will come. Personal help is earnest- 
ly asked for, to push forward this Christ. 
like work. 

The Home does not open its doors to the 
physical needs alone of these poor girls in 
their hour of extremity, but endeavors to 
give moral and spiritual help as well, that 
those who leave its protection may be 
filled with an earnest purpose to redeem 
the past, and to live pure lives. 

Both Dr. Plummer and Dr. Hastings 
have written pamphlets, which may be 
had at the meeting, Jan. 19, or on applica- 
tion at their residence, 160 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, and which set forth in a 
most forcible and appealing manner some 
of their experiences in this work, and the 
great necessity for help at the present 
time, when they are shutting the doors of 
the Home for lack of room. 

Money is needed, but if we have not that 
to give, we can give personal influence. 
Let us doit, in the name of chaste woman- 
hood and holy motherhood, and with the 
just and: merciful words in our ears: 
‘‘Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin 


no more.”’ T. H. G. 
+o — 


PRESS COMMENT. 


Higher education for women is making 
its way steadily.— New York Tribune. 

The question (woman suffrage) is grow- 
ing more important and more possible 
every day. Women own millions of prop- 
erty, manage thousands of large busi- 
ness enterprises, participate in nearly 500 
different employments, and compete with 
men in the affairs of the world. They 
ought to be as successful in politics as 
they are in other fields of effort.—Balti- 
more American. 


Municipal suffrage for women is going 
to be pushed by its advocates in the Legis- 
lature this year more vigorously than for 
along time. It can be brought about by 
statute, so that the Republicans in the 
Legislature may, if they choose, put it on 
the books early next year. The experi- 
ment, if it can be called an experiment to 
give to women the political rights of 
which they are deprived in common with 
children and insane persons, has worked 
80 satisfactorily in England and many of 
her colonies, as well asin those American 
States where it has been tried, that the 











cial. As Rev. Dr. Gregg says, “Sex is | question is merely one of policy. Froma 


Republican standpoint, a strong argument 
can be nmiade out in its fayor.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


Women who violate the laws are pun- 
ishable as well as men, women who own 
property are taxable as well as men; then 
why should not women vote as well as 
men?—Albany Times-Union. 


It is as good as a settled fact that Kan- 
sas will soon follow Wyoming in adopting 
woman suffrage. The 78 Republicans and 
68 Populists, who together would control 
the Legislature, are all committed in their 
platforms to bringing the proposition for 
equal suffrage to a vote of the people, and 
there is next to no question as to the 
result.— Boston Globe. 


Whatever may be thought of the pro- 
priety of woman suffrage, it cannot be 
disguised that the tendencies of the times 
are allin favor of putting women on an 
equal plane with men. I[t has always 
seemed preposterous that general suffrage 
should be given to men regardless of their 
qualifications, while it bas been denied to 
women regardless of their capacity and 
ability to discreetly comprehend what 
that right involved. The trend of public 
sentiment during the nineteenth century 
has been altogether in favor of giving 
woman every right that man has had. 
Looking at the question in the abstract, it 
is difficult to understand why a mere dif- 
ference in sex should involve a difference 
in the rights of humanity. If an edu- 
cational qualification were imposed upon 
the rough scuff and scum of male voters, 
and if women who were gifted by edu- 
cation and by experience, and who 
thoroughly comprehended what the right 
to vote meant, were given the elective 
franchise, there might seem to be some 
equilibrium established in the matter. But 
to open the polls to every tramp, inebri- 
ate or idiot who can handle a ballot and 
make his way to the ballot-box, and to 
deny to women who represent property- 
interests, intelligence and education the 
right to take part in the choice of those 
who are to administer public affairs, 
seems to be a barbarism not fit for the 
enlightened age in which we live.— Albany 
Evening Journal. 


Educational campaigns tend to strength- 
en and push to the front universal suf- 
frage, which includes each and every one 
who has an intelligent idea of the use of 
the ballot.— Wellsville Reporter. 


— 4+2>— ——— 


8. C. PRESS ON SUFFRAGE. 


Senator Hemphill’s woman suffrage 
amendment in the South Carolina Senate 
has called out a good deal of discussion 
in the press of the State, and Senator 
Hemphill, in his paper, the Abbeville 
Medium, publishes impartially all the 
press comments, good, bad and indifferent. 
Some ar? rather blackguardly. The Easley 
Democrat, for instance, said: 


R. R. Hemphill is the Senator from 
Abbeville County in the Legislature. He 
is the editor of the Abbeville Medium ; he 
has been one of the most unreasonable, 
fanatical supporters of the farmers’ move- 
ment, which is nothing more or less than 
the Tillman movement, perhaps of any 
editor or politician in the State. He has 
now added another fanatical string to his 
bow by introducing into the Legislature a 
bill to allow women to vote and hold 
office in this State. We-don’t know that 
there will be many women in the State 
who will thank Mr. Hemphill for his con- 
cern about their political rights. We 
would advise him to send and bring Mrs. 
Lease and Mrs. Victoria Woodhull and 
some more of the yankee female viragoes, 
whose exalted ideas of female rights run 
in the same channel with his, and let 
them speak for his bill when it comes up 
in the Senate for discussion. 


Some of the comments are intended to 
be humorous. The Pickens Sentinel said: 


The more we think of Senator Hem 
hill’s bill toallow women to vote and hold 
office, the more amusing it seems. Of 
course the Legislature will never pass 
such a bill as this, and it is worse than 
foolishness to take up the time to fool 
with it. 


Other comments were eminently sensi- 
ble. The Press and Banner, referring to 
the would-be-funny paragraph in the 
Pickens Sentinel, says: 


The above is a fair sample of the off- 
hand remarks about Senator Hemphill’s 
bill, and shows as little reason as the 
average newspaper man shows when at- 
tempting to bring this question forward. 
Female suffrage is coming, and our good 
brother of the Pickens Sentinel need not 
attempt to ridicule it. The fact that 14 
Senators voted for Senator Hemphill’s 
bill, while only 21 voted against it, is 
significant. 

We think the Pickens Sentinel itself 
would hardly deny female property- 
owners the right to vote on questions 
which affect the value of their property. 
Why should not a woman who has the 
ability to acquire and to hold property 
have as much right to vote on questions 
involving the levy of taxes as have the 
town loafers who neither work nor save 
anything? At present women are taxed 
without representation, and those who 


have property should be allowe ‘ote. 
We are not acquainted with erms 
of Senator Hemphill’s bill, but » ature 
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to + 77 that the principle is right, and 
that it is a question which cannot be 
hooted down. Female suffrage is right— 
female suffrage is coming—and when the 
acquire the right to vote, the women will 
vote right. 


The, Cotton Plant said: 


There are some who seem disposed to 
make light of Senator Hemphill’s pro- 
osed’ amendment to the Constitution al- 
owing women to vote in this State, but 
he is right, and we commend him for 
bringing the matter to the front. He 
may be early—as woman suffrage looks a 
long way off in South Carolina—but it is 
bound to come, and may come sooner 
than we think, as we can not always 
tell how rapid the growth of public senti- 
ment will be on any given question of es- 
sential reform. Since the beginning of 
civilization—we might say of the world 
—there has been no reform movement for 
the betterment of the condition of man- 
kind, but what women have occupied a 
rominent place in it. Whether it be relig- 
ous, moral or political she is always there, 
and always on the side of right and of 
progress ; and to her quiet endurance and 
eroic devotion to principle Christian 
civilization owes the position it eccupies 
in the world today. Our country is now 
in the throes of an evolution struggling 
towards a higher and diviner civilization, 
and, as usual, the women of the land are 
in the vanguard, nobly battling for the 
oppressed and contending for the rights 
of the masses aguinst the classes. The 
Alliance advocates these progressive prin- 
ciples, and the women have taken our 
organization as their field, and in the 
States that have given them the opportu- 
nity they have materially aided in placing 
those principles in power. The cause of 
the people is bound to triumph, but the 
day of victory will be hastened by obtain- 
ing the help of the women at the ballot- 
Ox. 


— +o 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF WOMAN’S 
LECTURE BUREAU. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

During the last week, many new names 
of lecturers have been added to the 
Bureau, and it now includes the follow- 
ing talent: 

Susan B. Anthony for February; Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw for March and April; 
Frances E. Willard; Lady Henry Somer- 
set; Messrs. Wolfenbarger and Huckins; 
Miss I. C. DeVelling; Sarah M. Perkins 
during March; Anna Gordon, the World’s 
W. C. T. U. Superintendent of Temper- 
ance Work among Children; Clara C. 
Hoffman, New Jersey, in February ; Lydia 
J. Newcomb, lecturer on Vocal and 
Physical! Culture, in vicinity of Lancaster, 
Penn., from January 30 to February 7; 
Lillie Devereux Blake; Elizabeth U. 
Yates in vicinity of Washington, D. C., 
the last week of February. 

On account of the postponement of the 
New York Constitutional Conventions 
because of Columbian Year, Rev. Anna 
Shaw may be engaged for March and 
April. As the State has cancelled the 
time, these months are now open for en- 
gagements. 

For dates, terms, etc., apply to Lucy 
E. ANTHONY, Manager, Somerton, Phila- 
delphia. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 11, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On the very day that my last letter was 
written, the annual message of Gov. 
Flower wus sent to the Legislature. In 
it he spoke strong words in favor of the 
representation of women in the Consti- 
tutional Convention. In discussing the 
bill passed last year, in which it was pro- 
vided that the Governor should appoint 
persons to represent the prohibition and 
labor interests, he said: 

In my judgment, that sort of represen- 
tation should also have been allowed to 
the woman suffragists, as the bill orig- 
inally provided. 

Again, at the close of this portion of 
the message, after suggesting that these 
delegates should be elected instead of 
appointed, he said: 

It would add to the representative 
character of the convention if organized 
labor, prohibition, and woman suffrage 
advocates might in this way participate 
as full members in the proceedings. 

With such a recommendation the bill 
passed both houses of the Legislature the 
next day. It provides that there shall be 
elected four delegates from each sena- 
torial district — sixteen Democrats and 
sixteen Republicans at large, and two 
woman suffragists, two prohibitionists, 
and two labor reformers. We are abso- 
lutely certain, therefore, of some repre- 
sentation in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and the women of the State ought to 
rejoice deeply at this action, which is a 
sure foreranner of victory. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell spent a 
portion of last week in this city. On Tues- 
day afternoon the Society of Political 
Study gave their annual afternoon tea at 
their headquarters, the residence of Mrs. 
AlmaCalderJohnston,305 East 17th Street. 
Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman presided, and 
Mrs. Howell delivered an interesting 
address on ‘Legislative Methods,” de- 
scribing her experiences in Albany. 

On ‘Thursday evening the regular 








monthly meeting of our Woman Suffrage 
League waa held at 125 East 23d Street. 
Mrs. Howell spoke on ‘*The Gains of Late 
Years.” Her address was full of earnest- 
ness and eloquence, and her description 
of the reception, in South Dakota, of the 
news of the admission of Wyoming as a 
State was very effective. 

Miss Augusta Lewis, of Brooklyn, and 
Mrs. Marguerite Moore spoke. We were 
glad to have a few words of cheer from 
Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, who is 
spending some weeks in this city. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted to 
Gov. Flower for his message, and to Hon. 
Robert R. Hemphill for his active effort 
in the South Carolina Senate, also one of 
congratulation to Mr. Sulzer on his elec- 
tion as Speaker of the Assembly. 

A bill providing that out of every five 
members of the Boards of Education in 
this State at least one shall be a woman, 
was approved, and the enrolment book 
was presented for signatures. 

The Women’s University Club tea, the 
monthly reunion and tea, the Press Club, 
and a most interesting meeting of Sorosis 
have all taken place within the last. week, 
but want of space prevents more than a 
mention of them. 

I enclose a notice of Mrs. Lamb’s unex- 
pected death. A great loss. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Gen. Benjamin F. Butler died suddenly 
in Washington, D. C., on Wednesday 
morning, Jan. 11, at his residence on 
Capitol Hill, aged 74. He was a man of 
marked individuality, with great quali- 
ties and great failings. Few persons in 
public life ever attracted warmer friends 
or created more bitter enemies. Among 
all the apparent contradictions of his 
varied career, Gen. Butler was a pro- 
nounced friend of woman suffrage. As 
Congressman, in 1869, he united with Rep- 
resentative Longbridge, of Iowa, in a 
report claiming women’s right to vote 
under the guarantees of the 14th Amend- 
ment, a claim since declared invalid by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. Soon after, he 
secured for Mrs. Belva Lockwood, by act 
of Congress, the right of women lawyers 
to practise in the U.S. Courts. As Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, he recommended 
woman suffrage in his inaugural message, 
and endeavored to secure the support of 
Democratic legislators for it. He was the 
attorney in defending the suffrage bequest 
of Mrs. Eddy against an effort by Mr. 
Bacon to break the will. Gen. Butler’s 
sympathy with popular rights, and with 
the interests of workingmen, was one of 
the causes of his wide personal popular- 
ity, and won him the regard and esteem 
of Wendell Phillips and other ardent re- 
formers. H. B. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 


The Ohio State W. C. 'T’. U. has adopted 
the Woman’s Recorder, of Toledo, as its 
official organ. 


At the inauguration of the Populists in 
Kansas, among the speakers announced 
were Mrs. Annie L. Diggs and Mrs. 
Mary E. Lease. 


Dr. Martha E. Mann is a vice-president 
of the Boston Homeopathic Medical Soci- 
ety, and Dr. Emily A. Bruce is one of the 
board of censors. 


Some changes have been made in the 
programme for the Washington conven- 
tion since last week. We publish this 
week the revised programme. 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has entered on 
its 24th year. It is not too much to say 
that no other periodical has ever done so 
much to advance the cause and secure the 
rights of women.— Boston Globe. 


The Woman’s Tribune will be issued 
daily during the national suffrage conven- 
tion at Washington. Send ten cents for 
the five numbers to Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 
1325 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL has sometimes 
had occasion to take the Christian Union 
to task because on the suffrage question 
it is not up to the best thought of the 
present day, or to its old position under 
the editorship of Henry Ward Beecher. 
But Dr. Lyman Abbott lately preached 
so fine a sermon in opposition to the State 
regulation of vice that we publish it in 
full from the Christian Union. 


The London (Ontario) Advertiser notes 
with pride that ‘tno fewer than 2,757 of 
the best men and women of London Mon. 
day expressed their opinion that the early 
closing of saloons and bars would be in 
the best interest of the community.” 
The voting of women is no longer a sub- 
ject of special remark in the Provinces. 
It is taken as a matter of course. 





Parties of friends or families desiring 
to rent furnished one or two flats, twenty- 
five minutes by rail from Columbian Ex- 
position grounds, Chicago, can do so by 
application to Ella Tremain Whitford, 
Harvey, Ill. Good references exchanged. 


The Ledger Almanac, sent out every 
year by Mr. George W. Childs of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger, is at hand, with 
its handsome cover, showing the Ledger 
publication house, whose work even a big 
fire cannotstop. The almanac is an en- 
cyclopedia of important and useful knowl- 
edge in small compass.j 


Hon. Daniel Needham, who so cordially 
and gracefully welcomed the woman 
suffragists on Woman's Day at the New 
England Agricultural Fair, of which he is 
president, has been elected a member of 
the National Board of Agriculture, by the 
National Farmers’ Congress. The Na- 
tional Board of Agriculture is made up of | 
one member elected from each State and 
Territory of the United States, for a term 
of two years. 

A St. Louis woman has lately perfected 
a singular invention. She has applied for 
a patent to cover the process of making 
“sweet potato flour.” The processes are 
those of peeling the potato and kiln-dry- 
ing the peel so that it will keep for any 
length of time as a food for live stock; of 
drying and grinding the potato into three 
distinct grades of flour, and also of slic- 
ing and drying it in the form of ‘Sara- 
toga chips.” 

A symposium by Mrs. Clinton Smith, 
of Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Anna 
Davison, of Boston, Mass., will soon ap- 
pear in the New England Journal of 
Education, fully illustrated with photo- 
gravures of Middlebury College buildings, 
at Middlebury, Vt., the old Femule Semi- 
nary, the Willard Mansion, the first build- 
ing erected in this country for female 
education, and the portraits of Mrs. 
Emma Willardand Mrs. Nancy M. Sirritt. 
Copies of this number of the Jonrnal of 
Education will be sent free to any one 
who will send his or her address to Mrs. 
Anna Davison, 247 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

The Woman’s Board of Missions held 
its 25th anniversary in Park Street 
Church, Boston, Jan. 11 and 12. Its 
receipts, during the quarter of a century 
of its existence, exceed $2,000,000. It 
supports 116 missionaries, under whose 
care there are 142 native assistant teach- 
ers, or Bible women. It maintains 29 
boarding-schools for girls, besides 250 
village and day schools, the number of 
pupils in all being not far from 10,000. 
Legacies, amounting to more than $300,- 
000, are invested in buildings in foreign 
fields. These buildings range in price 
from $1,500 to $16,000. The buildings 
for the Girls’ College at Constantinople 
were erected at a cost of $98,000. This is 
by far the largest investment in real 
estate made by this board. 

Mrs. P. S.C. Olmstead, the notice of 
whose sudden death in Chicago recently 
appeared in the papers, was one of the 
active organizers of the Boston Y.W.C. A. 
At her death she was assistant secretary 
of that society, president of the Boston 
Fatherless’ and Widows’ Society, and 
honorary manager of the Childrens’ Friend 
Society. During the past twenty -six 
years she had held respectively the offices 
of secretary, vice-president, and assistant 
secretary of the Boston Y. W. C. A., and 
had served earnestly and faithfully on its 
board of managers. Her genial disposi- 
tion, rare originality, tenderness of heart, 
and plain but honest expression of opin- 
ion, endeared her to all. Her ready sym- 
pathy won the confidence of those in the 
humbler walks of life. At the regular 
meeting of the board of managers of the 
Boston Y. W. C. A., resolutions of respect 
were unanimously adopted. 


Mrs. Harriet M. Warren, wife of Presi- 
dent Warren, of Boston University, died 
on Jan. 7, at her home in Cambridge, 
Mass. Mrs. Warren was a native of Wil- 
braham. She was prominent in Methodist 
circles, and a member of the Harvard 
Street Methodist Church in Cambridge. 
For several years she was president of the 
New England branch of the Foreign Mis- 











AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 





Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 


Prepared by M. S. AYER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 


Price 20 cents per pound. 








Directions: Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount 
of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Follow directions and you will use no other. 
Principal grocers sell it. 





Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 





M. S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston. 


sionary Society and of the University Ex- 
tension Association. She was one of the 
founders of the Heathen Woman's Friend, 
which began its existence in 1869, and up 
to the time of her death was its managing 
editor. For some years she lived in Ger- 
many,where she acquired remarkable pro- 
ficiency in the language; and her many 
other accomplishments, coupled with her 
charming manners and lovable character, 
made her a favorite wherever known. 
Three daughters and a son survive her, 
all being graduates of Boston University, 
and the son a professor there. 





TO PREVENT THE GRIP. 
Or any other similar epidemic, the blood 
and the whole system should be kept in 
healthy condition. If you feel worn 
out or have “that tired feeling” in the 


| Morning, do not be guilty of neglect. 


Give immediate attention to yourself, 
‘Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla to give strength. 
purify the blood and prevent disease. 


Hoop's PILts cure liver ills, jaundice, 
biliousness, sick headache, constipation. 
at 


WiTH his thumb a boy is said to have 
saved the Netherlands from inundation. 
Many people have been saved from the 
invas on of disease by a bottle of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. This medicine imparts tone 
to the system and strengthens every organ 
and fibre of the body. 

senniibenen 

‘I AM convinced of the merit of Hood’ 
Sarsaparilla, after having taken but a few 
doses’’—this is what many people say. 





Cooking, 
Heating 
and Power 


At $1.00 per 1,000. Ff. 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
the day-time, THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY will furnishing illuminating gas, 
measured through separate meters, as above 
stated. 


GAS FOR COOKING. » 


For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, 
RESTAURANTS and HOTELS, Gas at $1.00 
per Thousand is cheaper in money cost than 
Coal, and by its use the saving in Time and 
Labor, and the great advantage of freedom from 
smoke, dirt and ashes, will quickly repay the 
Consumers for the moderate outlay required to 
make the change from Coal to Gas. 

GAS COOKING STOVES for family use are 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be operated 
to their fullest capacity at a cost of from One to 
Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels and 
restaurants can be equipped for cooking exclu- 
sively by gas, at the same cost in proportion to 
the work to be done. 


GAS FOR HEATING. 

In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where 
steam or furnace heat is not supplied, or to sup- 
plement such heat in the coldest weather, and 
as a substitute for steam and furnace heat in the 
mild weather, GAS HEATERS are economical 
and convenient. They are furnished as GAS 
LOGS, OPEN GRATES, STOVES and HOT 
WATER RADIATORS, and in a great variety 
of styles from the plainest to the most orna- 
mental and artistic. In price they range from 
$4 to $40, and cost from One Cent to Three 
Cents per Hour for gas used. 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many busi- 





' ness uses, such as for BAKERIES, CANDY 


MANUFACTURERS, TINSMITHS and CAN- 
NING FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE- 
FOUNDERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and 
many others. 


GAS FOR POWER. 


GAS ENGINES from One to Fifty horse- 
power are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO «UNIS per Hour, per horse power. 

In many locations, and for many years, the 
Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest and 
most Convenient, but the Cheapest power. 





FULL INFORMATION as to the ad- 
vantages of the use of Gas for HEAT- 
ING, COOKING and POWER will be 

ven at the GAS APPLIANCE EX- 

HANGE, NO. 22 WEST ST., and by 
all dealers in gas stoves and gas engines, 


THE 
Boston Gas Light Co., 


By F. P. ADDICKS, 
Treasurer, 








AMUSEMENTS. 


HH OLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 


seconn JAN. 16. weex 
WM. H. CRANE 


In his Latest Success, 


te American Minister” 


By Paul M. Potter. 
Evenings at 7.45. Saturday Matinees only at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,,........ Proprietor and Manager 














Monday, JAN. 16th. 
SECOND AND LAST WEEK OF 


Wilson Barrett 


In the following Repertvire : 
Monday, Saturday Matinee, and Saturday 


Evening, . SILVER KING. 
Tuesday . ° ° ° CLAUDIAN. 
Wednesday Matinee and Ev’g, PHARAOH, 
Thursday ° ° -  BEN-MY-CHREE. 
Friday e ° ° HAMLET. 





Monday, Jan. 23.—Francis Wilson Opera Com- 
pany in THE LION-TAMER. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Evenings at 8. 


Seventh week and still booming. 
HOYT'S A 
LATEST | Temperance 
SUCCESS Town. 


Satire! Humor!! Horse Sense!!! 








Saturday Matinee at 2. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. C. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


Every evening at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Davis’ AND Keoou's Rollicking, Rattling, 
Rip-Roaring, Musical Farce, 


“THE HUSTLER.” 


Right up to Date from Start to Finish. 
NEXT WEEK—Lew Dockstader’s Minstrels. 


FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location, 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water, 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with ° 
Miss H. M. Fowler, 
“ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 
Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 
References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N- H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 


ton Highlands. 
Charles 8. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 











There is no more accept- 
able Present at Christ- 
mas than 


GLOVES 


Purchased at 


MISS M. F. FISK'S, 


44 Temple Place. 
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THIS IS THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 


| | of Fastener of Warren | 
- Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock- 
ing, all other 





















supporters 
The must 
com - There 
fortable ° 
sible hase : = 
e f 
on ’ / countless, 
and worth- 
less imita- 
tions, sure 
to cut the 
stocking. 
All 
uine War- 
rens have 
“‘Warren”’ 
on 
end of fastener. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the r, must be addressed to Box 
5 . Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sen* 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This r will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If @ person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrea: 8, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the t-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Metzerott’s Music Hall, 
corner F and 12th Streets, Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 15—19, 1893. 

First executive meeting, 9 A. M., Monday, 
Jan. 16. 

Public sessions at 10 A. M., 2.30 P.M., 8 P. M. 

Religious Service, Sunday, Jan. 15, 3 P. M. 

Tickets for sale at Metzerott’s music rooms, 
1110 F Street. 

Sunday meeting, morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, free. 

Single ticket, without reserved seat, 25 cents. 

Single ticket, with reserved seat, 35 cents. 

Season ticket, with reserved seat (four even- 
ings), $1.00. 

The R. R. ‘Secretary will sign certificates at 
the Hall Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Hotel headquarters will be at Willard s. 


Sunday, Jan. 15. 


Religious service, 3 P. M. 

Voluntary. 

Hymn. 

Prayer. 

Scripture lesson. 

Hymn. 

Sermon. Text, Isaiah 58: 9-12. Rev. Annis 
F. Eastman. 

Collection. 

Doxology. 

Benediction. 

Monday, Jan. 16. 
Executive committee meeting, 9 A. M. 
MORNING, 10 o’CLOCK. 


Convention called to order by the President, 
Susan B. Anthony. 

Roll call of officers, Vice-Presidents, and State 
members of the executive committee. 

Minutes of the closing business session of the 
twenty-fourth annual convention, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Rec. Sec. 

Report of Vice-President-at-large, Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

Report of Corresponding Secretary, Rachel 
Foster Avery. 

Report of Treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton. 

Announcement of committees on credentials, 
courtesies, finance and resolutions. 


AFTERNOON, 2.30 o'CLOCK. 


Memorial service. 
Report of Credentials Committee. 
Amendment of the constitution and by-laws. 


EVENING, 8 O'CLOCK. 


Prayer. 
Music. 
Address of ‘welcome, Hon. J. M. Carey, of 
Ve 
resident’s address, Susan B. Anthony. 


Tuesday, January 17. 
MORNING, 10 O'CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Report of Committee on Press, Harriet Taylor 
Upton. 

Discussion. 

Report of Kansas Constitution Campaign Com- 
mittee, Laura M. Johns. 

Ten Minute Reports by the Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 

Kansas, Laura M. Johns. 

Kentucky, Laura Clay. 

Massachusetts, Lucy Stone. 

Massachusetts (National), A. R. Dickinson. 

Michigan, Emily B. Ketcham. 

Minnesota, Julia B. Nelson. 

Montana, Marie L. Mason. 


AFTERNOON, 2.30 o’CLOCK. 


Minutes. 

Ten Minute Reports by the Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 

New Hampshire, Armenia S. White. 

Rhode Island, Elizabeth B. Chace. 

Pennsylvania, Lucretia L. Blankenburg. 

Utah, Sarah M. Kimball. 

Ohio, Caroline McCullough Everhard. 

Oregon, Lydia M. Hunt. 

Vermont, Mrs. A. D. Chandler. 

New York, Jean Brooks Greenleaf. 

New Jersey, Amelia D. Pope. 

Washington, Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart. 
by Mrs. Senator Allen.) 


EVENING, 8 0’CLOCK. 


(Read 


Prayer. 

Music. 

Address, ‘‘The World’s Congress of Repre- 
sentative Women,’’ May Wright Sewall, Presi- 
dent National Council of Women. 

Paper ‘‘Best Methods of Interesting Women 
in Suffrage,’”’ Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 

Address, **The Girl of the Future,’’ Mrs. Ruth 
C. D. Havens. 

Address, ‘‘Our Forgotten Foremothers,’’ Lillie 
Devereux Blake. 


Wednesday, January 18. 


MORNING, 10 o’CLOCK. 
Minutes. 
Report of Committee on Southern Work, 
Laura Clay. 
“Southern Women and Suffrage,”’ Orra Lang- 
horne. (Read by Henderson Daingertfield). 
“Effective Work in the South,’’ Eliza S. Hil- 
dreth. 
“Migratory Conventions,” Kate Cunningham. 
Ten Minute Reports from Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 
eg ws * ee. 
Georgia, Claudia B. Howard. 
Louisiana, Caroline E. Merrick. 
Maryland, Mary Bentley Thomas. 
Missouri, Virginia T. Hedges. 
‘Tennessee, Lide Meriwether. 
South Carolina, Virginia D. Young. 
AFTEROON, 2.30 0’CLOCK. 
Minutes. 


Election of officers. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Prayer. 

Music. 

Report, Governors’ Opinions on Woman Suf- 
frage, Mary H. Williams. 

Address, ‘‘ Comparisons are Odious,”’ Carrie 
Lane Chapman. 

Address, ‘‘Presidential Woman Suffrage by 
Statute,” Henry B. Blackwell. 





Thursday, January 19. 
MORNING, 10 O'CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Report of Congressional Committee, Susan B. 
Anthony, chairman. 

Report of Territorial Committee, Ada M. Jar- 
rett, chairman. 

Report of Committee on Federal Suffrage, 
Clara Bewick Colby, chairman. 

Discussion opened by Sara Winthrop Smith. 


AFTERNOON, 2.30 o’CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Ten Minute Reports from Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 

California, Laura DeForce Gordon. 

Colorado, Louise M. Tyler. 

Connecticut, Isabella cher Hooker. 

Distret of Columbia, Helen Rand Tindall. 

South Dakota, Irene G. Adams. 

Illinois, Mary E. Holmes. 

Indiana, Helen M. Gougar. 

lowa, Estelle T. Smith. 

Report of the Columbian Exposition Commit- 
tee, Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman. 


Discussion. 
EVENING, 8 o’CLOCK. 

Prayer. 

Music. 

Address, ‘* Women in Industry,’ Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright. 

Poem, ‘“‘The Waking South,’’ Henderson 
Daingerfield. 


Address, *‘The Present Political Status of 
Woman,”’ Harriet May Mills. 

Address, ‘“‘The America Undiscovered by 
Columbus,’’ Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Adjournment. 

Friday, 10 O'clock. 

Executive Committee Meeting. This meeting 
will be held at the Suffrage Parlors, 1328 I Street. 
RAILROAD RATES. 

Reduced rates have been granted by the 
Trunk Line Passenger Committee, the New 
York and Boston Lines Passenger Committee, 
including the Providence and Stonington Lines 
of Steamers. 

1. All persons availing themselves of the re- 
duction must pay full first-class fare going to 
the meeting. 

2. Certificates must be obtained of the ticket 
agent at starting point and signed in Washing- 
ton before presentation at the ticket office there, 
in order to obtain the concession returning. 

3. The return journey must be made over the 
same line over which the going journey is made, 
and the return ticket shall in all cases be closely 
limited to continuous passage to destination. 

4. No reduction in fare will be made on the 
return passage if the ticket is purchased more 


thinks of the unequal representation in 
Massachusetts, where more than half the 
adult law-abiding people have no repre- 
sentation? L. 8. 
————___+oo— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The evident trend of public sentiment 
in Republican circles in favor of munici- 
pal woman suffrage begins to create un- 
easiness in the minds of its opponents. 
The Democratic Herald and Post express 
displeasure that a life-long Republican 
should advise his party associates to give 
the women voters, who have just elected 
their entire ticket for school committee, 
an opportunity to help good government 
on a larger scale in the election of mayor 
and aldermen. They profess to be 
shocked at the possibility that woman 
suffrage may be made a “tail to the Re- 
publican kite.” ‘Their real fear is that 
the Republican party of Massachusetts 
may enact municipal woman suffrage to 
its own credit and advantage. The 
Herald, which dislikes both woman suf- 
frage and Republican party, laments that 
the cause is in a state of “absolute in- 
ertia,” all because it receives so many Re- 
publican votes in the Legislature. It ex- 
presses the opinion that it makes no prog- 
ress, and ‘‘is nota particle stronger than it 
| was twenty years ago.” 

To those who know the facts, this asser- 
| tion is simply preposterous. Twenty 
| years ago, with a few insignificant excep- 
tions, women did not vote anywhere in 
this country. ‘To-day they vote on school 
questions in twenty States and one Terri- 
tory, on all municipal questions in the 
State of Kansas, and all questions, includ. 
ing the Presidential election, in the State 
of Wyoming. In Massachusetts, women 
are voting for school committee with such 
vigor and efficiency that they have carried 











than three days before the opening of the meet- | 
ing, or the return ticket more than three days | 


after the adjournment. 

5. No refund will be made on account of any 
person failing to obtain a certificate. 

The R. R. Secretary will sign all certificates 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 17 and 18, 
at the Hall. 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE OF THESE DATES; ALL 
CERTIFICATES MUST BE SIGNED THOSE DAYS, IT 
BEING THE ONLY TIME THAT THE AGENT WHO 
WILL VISE THE CERTIFICATES WILL BE PRESENT, 
AND NONE ARE GOOD OVER THE TRUNK LINES 
WITHOUT HIS SIGNATURE ALSO. 

For further information concerning railroads 
apply to 

Lucy E. Antuony, R. R. Secretary, 
Somerton, Philadelphia. 

All delegates wishing entertainment should at 
once notify Mrs. Bessie Boone Cheshire, 1328 I 
Street. where the Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee will be found, and a list of 
hotels and boarding-places. 

Delegates and visitors arriving in Washington, 
and not having rooms or entertainment engaged, 
should at once repair to the Headquarters, 1328 
I Street, Washington, D. C. 


~o~ —_— 


DORCHESTER ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Dorchester Woman Suffrage League will 
hold its Annual Meeting on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 24, at 7.45 o’clock, in Dorchester Hall, 
Field’s Corner. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
George A. O. Ernst, Esq., will be the speakers. 
Mr. Ernst will read his valuable and instructive 
paper on the Legal Status of Women in Massa- 
chusetts. There should be a large audience. 
Every man and woman ought to know what the 
law does to women. The women voters of 
Ward 24 and the members of the Dorchester 
Woman’s Club are especially invited. Savin 
Hill, Upham’s Corner, Ashmont, Neponset, 
Lower Mills, Mattapan, Atlantic, Wollaston 
and Quincy should be represented at this 
meeting. Mr. Ernst’s paper is one of the most 
important that can be heard at this time. 


—_—— - Or —_—_ 


A QUESTION FOR GOVERNOR RUSSELL. 


Under date of January 9, Governor 
Russell, of Massachusetts, wrote to the 
Governor of Connecticut as follows: 
“In my judgment, the present unequal 
representation in Connecticut is thor- 
oughly undemocratic and unjust.” Here 
is his letter: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Boston, MAss., JAN. 9, 1893. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter of 
January 6, asking my opinion on your 
constitution and the necessity of chang- 
ing it, I would say that in my judgment 
the present unequal representation in 
Connecticut is thoroughly undemocratic 
and unjust. In answer to your specific 
questions, I would further say that I be- 
lieve a plurality vote should elect public 
officers, and not a majority, as now re- 
quired in your State; and I also believe 
that it is wrong that acity with a large 
population should have but the same 
representation in the Legislature as a 
town with a small population. These 
yiews I have frequently expressed in 
public. 

I sincerely trust that a determined and 
successful effort will be made to amend 
the constitution of your State so as to 
bring about these desirable changes. I 
am glad to see that the Democratic party 
of Conneeticut has taken a determined 
position in favor of this reform. 
41a Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM E. RUSSELL. 


Now;will Governor Russell say what he 





the city election in Boston three times for 
their entire ticket within five years. More- 
over, ex-Mayor Hart has publicly stated 
that he owed his election as mayor of 
Boston in 1888 and 1889 to the activity of 
the women voters for school committee, 
Within sixty days they have elected their 
nine candidates for schoo] committee in 
face of a Democratic majority of 13,000 
for every other candidate on the same gen- 
eral ticket. Surely the Herald, whatever 
may be its opinion of the wisdom of their 
political affiliations, will concede that the 
10,000 registered women voters of Boston 
constitute the most successful political 
force ever organized in our city, polling, 
as they did at the last December election, 
96 per cent. of their entire number. 

When woman suffrage thus controls 
elections in our own city, its friends may 
well claim that it has come, and come to 
stay. No great causeever grew so fast. 
Both political parties would do well to 
give it sympathy and coéperation. 


H. B. B. 
+e — 


MAKING WOMEN INTO MEN. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in the ‘‘Edi- 
tor’s Study” of Harper’s Magazine, says: 

Being in possession of so much, we now 
expect to travel in the air, to read news 
in the sending mind before it is sent, to 
create force without cost, to be trans- 
ported without time, and to make every- 
body equal in fortune and happiness to 
everybody else by act of Congress. Such 
confidence have we in the power of a 
‘resolution’ of the people and by the 
people that it seems feasible to make 
women into men. 

Since no resolution to make women into 
men has ever been offered, either in Con- 
gress or elsewhere, and since resolutions 
to give women equal rights with mer in 
regard to suffrage are often thus described 
by the unthinking, it is fair to suppose 
that suffrage is what Mr. Warner had 
in mind; especially as he is rather given 
to casting little slurs upon the woman’s 
rights movement. It is perhaps worth 
while to examine what substance there 
may be in this bughear that if women 
vote they will be turned into men. 


One estimable gentleman illustrated the 
same objection by comparing men and 
women to trees. He said an elm might 
be just as tall as an cak, tut it could never 
become an oak, and if it tried to turn itself 
into an oak, it would only spoil itself for 
anelm. It did not seem to occur to him 
that we do not find it necessary to hedge 
off an elm into a separate corner of the 
field, or to grow it under glass, in order 
to keep it from turning into an oak. ‘The 
same free growth and fresh air and sun- 
light that tend to make the oak a noble 
oak, tend also to make the elm a noble 
elm, but have never shown the slightest 
tendency to turn an elm intoan oak. [he 
advocates of equal rights believe that 
freedom and education and responsibility, 
which tend to develop a man iuto a noble 
man, will also tend to develop a woman 
into a noble woman, but will never in the 
least tend to turn a woman into a man. 
Nature has a way of looking out for her- 
self. 

We believe that the differences bet ween 





men and women are natural, not artifi- 





cial. As Rev. Dr. Gregg says, “‘Sex is 
dyed in the wool.” It ik not the result of 
women’s disfranchisement. Moreover, we 
find that every man comes away from the 
polls just about the same sort of man that 
he was when he went there. The myste- 
rious act of voting does not make a good 
man bad, a refined man brutal, a sweet- 
tempered man bearish, a loud man quiet, 
or a timid man bold. The fact that all 
men have equal rights before the law does 
not wipe out natural differences of tem- 
perament and disposition between one 
man and another. Why should a similar 
equality of legal status be expected to 
wipe out the natural differences of tem- 
perament and disposition between men 
and women? Of all the silly objections 
that have been urged against equal suf- 
frage—and they are many—there is none 
sillier than this. 

The same fearful prediction, that women 
would be turned into men, has been made 
before each successive step of the equal 
rights movement. It was made in regard 
to higher education, in regard to the open- 
ing of the colleges and of the professions ; 
but hitherto it has proved groundless. In 
Wyoming and in England, where women 
have been voting since 1869, they are not 
perceptibly less womanly than before. 
Experience is the best of tests; and expe- 
rience thus far has borne out Whittier’s 
prediction, made years ago: ‘‘I have no 
fear that men will be less manly, or women 
less womanly, when men and women have 
equal rights before the law.” A. 8. B. 


_ +~@e, 


N. E. REFORM SOCIETY HOME. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

An appeal was made tast ‘Tuesday after- 
noon by Dr. Julia Morton Plummer and 
Dr. Caroline E. Hastings, before a com- 
pany of ladies at the Brunswick Hotel, in 
behalf of the New England,Reform Society, 
who need a larger Home than they now 
have in which to take care of helpless girls 
who are “facing the sadness and shame 
and wrong of unmarried motherhood.” 

So much interest was shown at this 
meeting that it was agreed that a second 
one should be held Thursday afternoon, 
January 19,at 3 o’clock, in the banquet 
hall of the Brunswick, when, as at the 
former meeting, the character of the work 
will be clearly laid before those present, 
and the necessity shown for a larger and 
healthier Home than the present one on 
Shawmut Avenue. 

It seemed to those who listened to the 
touching words spoken last Tuesday, that 
at least all mothers would eagerly and 
tenderly stretch out the helping hand to 
these wretched and despairing souls. 

Will not the readers of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL bear this meeting next Thurs- 
day in mind? It is of course free to all 
who will come. Personal help is earnest- 
ly asked for, to push forward this Christ- 
like work. 

The Home does not open its doors to the 
physical needs alone of these poor girls in 
their hour of extremity, but endeavors to 
give moral and spiritual help as well, that 
those who leave its protection may be 
filled with an earnest purpose to redeem 
the past, and to live pure lives. 

Both Dr. Plummer and Dr. Hastings 
have written pamphlets, which may be 
had at the meeting, Jan. 19, or on applica- 
tion at their residence, 160 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, and which set forth in a 
most forcible and appealing manner some 
of their experiences in this work, and the 
great necessity for help at the present 
time, when they are shutting the doors of 
the Home for lack of room. 

Money is needed, but if we have not that 
to give, we can give personal influence. 
Let us doit, in the name of chaste woman- 
hood and holy motherhood, and with the 
just and merciful words in our ears: 
‘‘Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin 
no more.” T. H. G. 


— or 
PRESS COMMENT. 


Higher education for women is making 
its way steadily.— New York Tribune. 

The question (woman suffrage) is grow- 
ing more important and more possible 
every day. Women own millions of prop- 
erty, manage thousands of large busi- 
ness enterprises, participate in nearly 500 
different employments, and compete with 
men in the affairs of the world. They 
ought to be as successful in politics as 


they are in other fields of effort.—Balti- | 


more American. 


Municipal suffrage for women is going 
to be pushed by its advocates in the Legis- 
lature this year more vigorously than for 
along time. It can be brought about by 
statute, so that the Republicans in the 
Legislature may, if they choose, put it on 
the books early next year. The experi- 
ment, if it can be called an experiment to 
give to women the political rights of 
which they are deprived in common with 
children and insane persons, has worked 
80 satisfactorily in England and many of 
her colonies, as well asin those American 
States where it has been tried, that the 





question is merely one of policy. Froma 
Republican standpoint, a strong argument 
can be made-out in its favor.— Boston 
Advertiser. 


Women who violate the laws are pun- 
ishable as well as men, women who own 
property are taxable as well as men; then 
why should not women vote as well as 
men?—Albany Times-Union. 

It is as good as a settled fact that Kan- 
sas will soon follow Wyoming in adopting 
woman suffrage. The 78 Republicans and 
68 Populists, who together would control 
the Legislature, are all committed in their 
platforms to bringing the proposition for 
equal suffrage to a vote of the people, and 
there is next to no question as to the 
result.—Boston Globe. 

Whatever may be thought of the pro- 
priety of woman suffrage, it cannot be 
disguised that the tendencies of the times 
are allin favor of putting women on an 
equal plane with men. I[t has always 
seemed preposterous that general suffrage 
should be given to men regardless of their 
qualifications, while it bas been denied to 
women regardless of their capacity and 
ability to discreetly comprehend whut 
that right involved. The trend of public 
sentiment during the nineteenth century 
has been altogether in favor of giving 
woman every right that man has had. 
Looking at the question in the abstract, it 
is difficult to understand why a mere dif- 
ference in sex should involve a difference 
in the rights of humanity. If an edu- 
cational qualification were imposed upon 
the rough scuff and scum of male voters, 
and if women who were gifted by edu- 
cation and by experience, and who 
thoroughly comprehended what the right 
to vote meant, were given the elective 
franchise, there might seem to be some 
equilibrium established in the matter. But 
to open the polls to every tramp, inebri- 
ate or idiot who can handle a ballot and 
make his way to the ballot-box, and to 
deny to women who represent property- 
interests, intelligence and education the 
right to take part in the choice of those 
who are to administer public affairs, 
seems to be a barbarism not fit for the 
enlightened age in which we live.— Albany 
Evening Journal. 


Educational campaigns tend to strength- 
en and push to the front universal suf- 
frage, which includes each and every one 
who has an intelligent idea of the use of 
the ballot.— Wellsville Reporter. 


— 4«~2>— ee 


8. C. PRESS ON SUFFRAGE. 


Senator Hemphill’s woman suffrage 
amendment in the South Carolina Senate 
has called out a good deal of discussion 
in the press of the State, and Senator 
Hemphill, in his paper, the Abbeville 
Medium, publishes impartially all the 
press comments, good, bad and indifferent. 
Some ar? rather blackguardly. The Easley 
Democrat, for instance, said : 


R. R. Hemphill is the Senator from 
Abbeville County in the Legislature. He 
is the editor of the Abbeville Medium ; he 
has been one of the most unreasonable, 
fanatical supporters of the farmers’ move- 
ment, which is nothing more or less than 
the Tillman movement, perhaps of any 
editor or politician in the State. He has 
now added another fanatical string to his 
bow by introducing into the Legislature a 
bill to allow women to vote and hold 
office in this State. We don’t know that 
there will be many women in the State 
who will thank Mr. Hemphill for his con- 
cern about their political rights. We 
would advise him to send and bring Mrs. 
Lease and Mrs. Victoria Woodhull and 
some more of the yankee female viragoes, 
whose exalted ideas of female rights run 
in the same channel with his, and let 
them speak for his bill when it comes up 
in the Senate for discussion. 


Some of the comments are intended to 
be humorous. The Pickens Sentinel said: 


The more we think of Senator Hemp- 
hill’s bill toallow women to vote and hold 
office, the more amusing it seems. Of 
course the Legislature will never pass 
such a bill as this, and it is worse than 
foolishness to take up the time to fool 
with it. 


Other comments were eminently sensi- 
ble. The Press and Banner, referring to 
the would-be-funny paragraph in the 
Pickens Sentinel, says: 


The above is a fair sample of the off- 
hand remarks about Senator Hemphill’s 
bill, and shows as little reason as the 
average newspaper man shows when at- 
tempting to bring this question forward. 
Female suffrage is coming, and our good 
brother of the Pickens Sentinel n not 
attempt to ridicule it. The fact that 14 
Senators voted for Senator Hemphill’s 
bill, while only 21 voted against it, is 
significant. 

We think the Pickens Sentinel itself 
would hardly deny female property- 
owners the right to vote on questions 
which affect the value of their property. 
Why should not a woman who has the 
ability to acquire and to hold property 
have as much right to vote on questions 
involving the levy of taxes as have the 
town loafers who neither work nor save 
anything? At present women are taxed 
without representation, and those who 





have property should be allowe ‘ote. 
We are not acquainted with erms 
of Senator Hemphill’s bill, but » ature 
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to suggest that the principle is right, and 
that it is a question which cannot be 
hooted down. Female suffrage is right— 
female suffrage is comipng—and when the 
acquire the right to vote, the women will 
vote right. 


The, Cotton Plant said: 


There are some who seem disposed to 
make light of Senator Hemphill’s pro- 
sed'amendment to the Constitution al- 
owing women to vote in this State, but 
he is right, and we commend him for 
bringing the matter to the front. He 
may be early—as woman suffrage looks a 
long way off in South Carolina—but it is 
bound to come, and may come sooner 
than we think, as we can not always 
tell how rapid the growth of public senti- 
ment will be on any given question of es- 
sential reform. Since the beginning of 
civilization—we might say of the world 
—there has been no reform movement for 
the betterment of the condition of man- 
kind, but what women have occupied a 
prominent place in it. Whether it be relig- 
ious, moral] or political she is always there, 
and always on the side of right and of 
pans and to her quiet endurance and 
eroic devotion to principle Christian 
civilization owes the position it occupies 
in the world to day. Our country is now 
in the throes of an evolution struggling 
towards a higher and diviner civilization, 
and, as usual, the women of the land are 
in the vanguard, nobly battling for the 
oppressed and contending for the rights 
of the masses aguinst the classes. The 
Alliance advocates these progressive prin- 
ciples, and the women have taken our 
organization as their field, and in the 
States that have given them the opportu- 
nity they have materially aided in placing 
those principles in power. The cause of 
the people is bound to triumph, but the 
day of victory will be hastened by obtain- 
ing the help of the women at the ballot- 
Ox. 


—— 


om +o 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF WOMAN’S 
LECTURE BUREAU. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

During the last week, many new names 
of lecturers have been added to the 
Bureau, and it now includes the follow- 
ing talent: 

Susan B. Anthony for February; Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw for March and April; 
Frances E. Willard; Lady Henry Somer- 
set; Messrs. Wolfenbarger and Huckins; 
Miss I. C. DeVelling; Sarah M. Perkins 
during March; Anna Gordon, the World’s 
W. C. T. U. Superintendent of Temper- 
ance Work among Children; Clara C. 
Hoffman, New Jersey, in February ; Lydia 
J. Newcomb, lecturer on Vocal and 
Physical Culture, in vicinity of Lancaster, 
Penn., from January 30 to February 7; 
Lillie Devereux Blake; Elizabeth U. 
Yates in vicinity of Washington, D. C., 
the last week of February. 

On account of the postponement of the 
New York Constitutional Conventions 
because of Columbian Year, Rev. Anna 
Shaw may be engaged for March and 
April. As the State has cancelled the 
time, these months are now open for en- 
gagements. 

For dates, terms, etc., apply to Lucy 
E. ANTHONY, Manager, Somerton, Phila- 
delphia. 


—_—@@—_ ~o———_——_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 11, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On the very day that my last letter was 
written, the annual message of Gov. 
Flower wus sent to the Legislature. In 
it he spoke strong words in favor of the 
representation of women in the Consti- 
tutional Convention. In discussing the 
bill passed last year, in which it was pro- 
vided that the Governor should appoint 
persons to represent the prohibition and 
labor interests, he said : 

In my judgment, that sort of represen- 
tation should also have been allowed to 
the woman suffragists, as the bill orig- 
inally provided. 

Again, at the close of this portion of 
the message, after suggesting that these 
delegates should be elected instead of 
appointed, he said: 

It would add to the sagpeoeenes 
character of the convention if organized 
labor, prohibition, and woman suffrage 
advocates might in this way participate 
as full members in the proceedings. 

With such a recommendation the bill 
passed both houses of the Legislature the 
next day. It provides that there shall be 
elected four delegates from each sena- 
torial district — sixteen Democrats and 
sixteen Republicans at large, and two 
woman suffragists, two prohibitionists, 
and two labor reforimers. We are abso- 
lutely certain, therefore, of some repre- 
sentation in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and the women of the State ought to 
rejoice deeply at this action, which is a 
sure forerunner of victory. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell spent a 
portion of last week in this city. On Tues- 
day afternoon the Society of Political 
Study gave their annual afternoon tea at 
their headquarters, the residence of Mrs. 
AlmaCalderJohnston,305 East 17th Street. 
Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman presided, and 
Mrs. Howell delivered an interesting 
address on ‘Legislative Methods,” de- 
scribing her experiences in Albany. 

On Thursday evening the regular 





monthly meeting of our Woman Suffrage 
League waa held at 125 East 23d Street. 
Mrs. Howell spoke on ‘*The Gains of Late 
Years.” Her address was full of earnest- 
ness and eloquence, and her description 
of the reception, in South Dakota, of the 
news of the admission of Wyoming asa 
State was very effective. 

Miss Augusta Lewis, of Brooklyn, and 
Mrs. Marguerite Moore spoke. We were 
glad to have a few words of cheer from 
Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, who is 
spending some weeks in this city. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted to 
Gov. Flower for his message, and to Hon. 
Robert R. Hemphill for his active effort 
in the South Carolina Senate, also one of 
congratulation to Mr. Sulzer on his elec- 
tion as Speaker of the Assembly. 

A bill providing that out of every five 
members of the Boards of Education in 
this State at least one shall be a woman, 
was approved, and the enrolment book 
was presented for signatures. 

The Women’s University Club tea, the 
monthly reunion and tea, the Press Club, 
and a most interesting meeting of Sorosis 
have all taken place within the last week, 
but want of space prevents more than a 
mention of them. 

I enclose a notice of Mrs. Lamb’s unex- 
pected death. A great loss. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 


+> — 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Gen. Benjamin F. Butler died suddenly 
in Washington, D. C., on Wednesday 
morning, Jan. 11, at his residence on 
Capitol Hill, aged 74. He was a man of 
marked individuality, with great quali- 
ties and great failings. Few persons in 
public life ever attracted warmer friends 
or created more bitter enemies. Among 
all the apparent contradictions of his 
varied career, Gen. Butler was a pro- 
nounced friend of woman suffrage. As 
Congressman, in 1869, he united with Rep- 
resentative Longbridge, of Iowa, in a 
report claiming women’s right to vote 
under the guarantees of the 14th Amend- 
ment, a claim since declared invalid by 
the U. 8. Supreme Court. Soon after, he 
secured for Mrs. Belva Lockwood, by act 
of Congress, the right of women lawyers 
to practise in the U.S. Courts. As Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, he recommended 
woman suffrage in his inaugural message, 
and endeavored to secure the support of 
Democratic legislators for it. He was the 
attorney in defending the suffrage bequest 
of Mrs. Eddy against an effort by Mr. 
Bacon to break the will. Gen. Butler’s 
sympathy with popular rights, and with 
the interests of workingmen, was one of 
the causes of his wide personal popular- 
ity, and won him the regard and esteem 
of Wendell Phillips and other ardent re- 
formers. H. B. B. 
~er ued 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 


The Ohio State W. C. ‘IT’. U. has adopted 
the Woman’s Recorder, of Toledo, as its 
official organ. 

At the inauguration of the Populists in 
Kansas, among the speakers announced 
were Mrs. Annie L. Diggs and Mrs. 
Mary E. Lease. 

Dr. Martha E. Mann is a vice-president 
of the Boston Homceopathic Medical Soci- 
ety, and Dr. Emily A. Bruce is one of the 
board of censors. 

Some changes have been made in the 
programme for the Washington conven- 
tion since last week. We publish this 
week the revised programme. 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has entered on 
its 24th year. It is not too much to say 
that no other periodical has ever done so 
much to advance the cause and secure the 
rights of women.— Boston Globe. 


The Woman’s Tribune will be issued 
daily during the national suffrage conven- 
tion at Washington. Send ten cents for 
the five numbers to Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 
1325 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL has sometimes 
had occasion to take the Christian Union 
to task because on the suffrage question 
it is not up to the best thought of the 
present day, or to its old position under 
the editorship of Henry Ward Beecher. 
But Dr. Lyman Abbott lately preached 
so fine a sermon in opposition to the State 
regulation of vice that we publish it in 
full from the Christian Union. 


The London (Ontario) Advertiser notes 
with pride that ‘‘no fewer than 2,757 of 
the best men and women of London Mon. 
day expressed their opinion that the early 
closing of saloons and bars would be in 
the best interest of the community.” 
The voting of women is no longer a sub- 
jeet of special remark in the Provinces. 
It is taken as a matter of course. 





Parties of friends or families desiring 
to rent furnished one or two flats, twenty- 
five minutes by rail from Columbian Ex- 
position grounds, Chicago, can do so by 
application to Ella Tremain Whitford, 
Harvey, Ill. Good references exchanged. 


The Ledger Almanac, sent out every 
year by Mr. George W. Childs of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger, is at hand, with 
its handsome cover, showing the Ledger 
publication house, whose work even a big 
fire cannotstop. The almanac is an en- 
cyclopedia of important and useful knowl- 
edge in small compass. 


Hon. Daniel Needham, who so cordially 
and gracefully welcomed the woman 
suffragists on Woman's Day at the New 
England Agricultural Fair, of which he is 
president, has been elected a member of 
the National Board of Agriculture, by the 
National Farmers’ Congress. The Na- 
tional Board of Agriculture is made up of 
one member elected from each State and 
Territory of the United States, for a term 
of two years. 

A St. Louis woman has lately perfected 
a singular invention. She has applied for 
a patent to cover the process of making 
‘“sweet potato flour.”” The processes are 
those of peeling the potato and kiln-dry- 
ing the peel so that it will keep for any 
length of time as a food for live stock; of 
drying and grinding the potato into three 
distinct grades of flour, and also of slic- 
ing and drying it in the form of ‘‘Sara- 
toga chips.” 

A symposium by Mrs. Clinton Smith, 
of Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Anna 
Davison, of Boston, Mass., will soon ap- 
pear in the New England Journal of 
Education, fully illustrated with photo- 
gravures of Middlebury College buildings, 
at Middlebury, Vt., the old Femule Semi- 
nary, the Willard Mansion, the first build- 
ing erected in this country for female 
education, and the portraits of Mrs. 
Emma Willardand Mrs. Nancy M. Sirritt. 
Copies of this number of the Jonrnal of 
Education will be sent free to any one 
who will send his or her address to Mrs. 
Anna Davison, 247 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

The Woman’s Board of Missions held 
its 25th anniversary in Park Street 
Church, Boston, Jan. 11 and 12. Its 
receipts, during the quarter of a century 
of its existence, exceed $2,000,000. It 
supports 116 missionaries, under whose 
care there are 142 native assistant teach- 
ers, or Bible women. It maintains 29 
boarding-schools for girls, besides 250 
village and day schools, the number of 
pupils in all being not far from 10,000. 
Legacies, amounting to more than $300,- 
000, are invested in buildings in foreign 
fields. These buildings range in price 
from $1,500 to $16,000. The buildings 
for the Girls’ College at Constantinople 
were erected at a cost of $98,000. This is 
by far the largest investment in real 
estate made by this board. 

Mrs. P. 8S. C. Olmstead, the notice of 


| whose sudden death in Chicago recently 


appeared in the papers, was one of the 
active organizers of the Boston Y.W.C. A. 
At her death she was assistant secretary 
of that society, president of the Boston 
Fatherless’ and Widows’ Society, and 
honorary manager of the Childrens’ Friend 
Society. During the past twenty -six 
years she had held respectively the offices 
of secretary, vice-president, and assistant 
secretary of the Boston Y. W.C. A., and 
had served earnestly and faithfully on its 
board of managers. Her genial disposi- 
tion, rare originality, tenderness of heart, 
and plain but honest expression of opin- 
ion, endeared her to all. Her ready sym- 
pathy won the confidence of those in the 
humbler walks of life. At the regular 
meeting of the board of managers of the 
Boston Y. W. C. A., resolutions of respect 
were unanimously adopted. 


Mrs. Harriet M. Warren, wife of Presi- 
dent Warren, of Boston University, died 
on Jan. 7, at her home in Cambridge, 
Mass. Mrs. Warren was a native of Wil- 
braham. She was prominent in Methodist 
circles, and a member of the Harvard 
Street Methodist Church in Cambridge. 
For several years she was president of the 
New England branch of the Foreign Mis- 








AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 





Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 


Prepared by M. S. AYER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 


Price 20 cents per pound. 


re the same as Coffee, using not 








Directions: Pre 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount 
of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Follow directions and you will use no other. 
Principal grocers sell it. 


Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 





M. S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston. 


sionary Society and of the University Ex- 
tension Association. She was one of the 
founders of the Heathen Woman’s Friend, 
which began its existence in 1869, and up 
to the time of her death was its managing 
editor. For some years she lived in Ger- 
many,where she acquired remarkable pro- 
ficiency in the language; and her many 
other accomplishments, coupled with her 
charming manners and lovable character, 
made her a favorite wherever known. 
Three daughters and a son survive her, 
all being graduates of Boston University, 
and the son a professor there. 





TO PREVENT THE GRIP. 


Or any other similar epidemic, the blood 
and the whole system should be kept in 
healthy condition. If you feel worn 
out or have “that tired feeling” in the 
morning, do not be guilty of neglect. 
Give immediate attention to yourself, 
‘lake Hood’s Sarsaparilla to give strength. 
purify the blood and prevent disease. 


Hoop’s PILts cure liver ills, jaundice, 
biliousness, sick headache, constipation. 


- > 
WirTH his thumb a boy is said to have 
saved the Netherlands from inundation. 
Many people have been saved from the 
invas on of disease by a bottle of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. This medicine imparts tone 
to the system and strengthens every organ 
and fibre of the body. 
——@—_—_ 
“I AM convinced of the merit of Hood’ 
Sarsaparilla, after having taken but a few 
doses’’—this is what many people say. 














GAS 
Cooking, 
Heating 


and Power 
At $1.00 per 1,000 Ft. 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
the day-time, THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY will furnishing illuminating gas, 
measured through separate meters, as above 
stated. 


GAS FOR COOKING. » 


For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, 
RESTAURANTS and HOTELS, Gas at $1.00 
per Thousand is cheaper in money cost than 
Coal, and by its use the saving in Time and 
Labor, and the great advantage of freedom from 
smoke, dirt and ashes, will quickly repay the 
Consumers for the moderate outlay required to 
make the change from Coal to Gas. 

GAS COOKING STOVES for family use are 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be operated 
to their fullest capacity at a cost of from One to 
Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels and 
restaurants can be equipped for cooking exclu- 
sively by gas, at the same cost in proportion to 
the work to be done. 


GAS FOR HEATING. 

In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where 
steam or furnace heat is not supplied, or to sup- 
plement such heat in the coldest weather, and 
as a substitute for steam and furnace heat in the 
mild weather, GAS HEATERS are economical 
and convenient. They are furnished as GAS 
LOGS, OPEN GRATES, STOVES and HOT 
WATER RADIATORS, and in a great variety 
of styles from the plainest to the most orna- 
mental and artistic. In price they range from 
$4 to $40, and cost from One Cent to Three 
Cents per Hour for gas used. 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many busi- 








' ness uses, such as for BAKERIES, CANDY 


MANUFACTURERS, TINSMITHS and CAN- 
NING FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE- 
FOUNDERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and 
many others. 


GAS FOR POWER. 


GAS ENGINES from One to Fifty horse- 
power are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO CENTS per Hour, per horse power. 

In many locations, and for many years, the 
Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest and 
most Convenient, but the Cheapest power. 





FULL INFORMATION as to the ad- 
vantages of the use of Gas for HEAT- 
ING, COOKING and POWER will be 

ven at the GAS APPLIANCE EX- 

HANGE, NO. 22 WEST ST., and by 
all dealers in gas stoves and gas engines, 


TS 
Boston Gas Light Co., 


By F. P. ADDICKS, 
Treasurer, 








AMUSEMENTS. 


H OLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 


seconn JAN. 16. weex 
WM. H. CRANE 


In his Latest Success, 


te American Minister” 


By Paul M. Potter. 
Evenings at 7.45. Saturday Matinees only at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,,........ Proprietor and Manager 














Monday, JAN. 16th. 
SECOND AND LAST WEEK OF 


Wilson Barrett 


In the following Repertvire : 
Monday, Saturday Matinee, and Saturday 


Evening, . SILVER KING. 
Tuesday ‘ ° e ° CLAUDIAN. 
Wednesday Matinee and Ev’g, PHARAOH. 
Thursday ‘ ‘ BEN-MY-CHREE. 
Friday ° HAMLET. 





Monday, Jan. 23.—Francis Wilson Opera Com- 
pany in THE LION-TAMER. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Evenings at 8. 





Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Seventh week and still booming. 


HOYT'S A 
LATEST | Temperance 
SUCCESS Town. 


Satire! Humor!! Horse Sense!!! 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. C. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Every evening at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Davis’ AND Kroon's Rollicking, Rattling, 
Rip-Roaring, Musical Farce, 


“THE HUSTLER.” 


Right up to Date from Start to Finish. 
NEXT WEEK —Lew Dockstader’s Minstrels. 


FLORIDA, | 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location, 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed ——. every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water, 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with i 
Miss H. M. Fowler, 


“ROSE BAY.” 








P. O. Address: 
Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hili, Manchester, N- H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Highlands. 
Charles S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 





There is no more accept- 
able Present at Christ- 
mas than 


GLOVES 


Purchased at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 












THIS IS THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 


e of Fastener of Warren | 
~ Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock- 
\ ing, all other 
\. supporters 
must 
cut 
it. 














The 
most 
com- 
fortable 
and sen- 
sible hose 
su 












less imita- 
tions, sure 
to cut the 


on 
end of fastener. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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THE HILLS WE LOVE BEST. 


BY PLORENTINA PATTERSON. 


Where shall we find them, the hills we love best, 

"Neath whose shadow the exile is yearning to 
rest ? 

Where the flowers are sweeter than elsewhere 
are seen, 

And a jewel lies hidden in each blade of green ; 

Where the sun, at its rising, brings joy to the 
heart 

Which lingers there still when his glories depart ; 

Where the wild northern blast, or the wind from 
the west, 

Bears a message of peace o’er the hills we love 
best ? 


Somewhere I have read that two foemen once 
met 

In a hostelry-yard where a wine butt was set, 

A dark-browed marauder, reviling in rage, 

And a publican, eager his wrath to assuage ; 

On the heart of the trooper the peasant’s words 
fell 

Like the sweet solemn chime of his own vesper 
bell : 

‘‘Forbear for a time; though unbidden the guest, 

Let us drink, in this wine, to the hills we love 
best.”’ 


The soldier was vanquished, his railing was 
hushed, 

As a tide of fond memories over him rushed ; 

He was once more a child in that far-away home 

That was dearest and fairest beneath the blue 
dome; 

In fancy he gazed on each well-beloved spot, 

The valley, the cliff and the vine-covered cot ; 

The low, verdant hills which his feet had oft 
pressed, 

And the far, purple mountains, the hills he loved 
best. 


He wandered again in the cool darksome wood, 

Or climbed the broad steep where a castle once 
stood ; 

He saw the gray rock where in boyhood he 
played, 

And the crags that hung frowning above the 
cascade ; 

The cross at the wayside, the green, winding 
lane, 

The church, and the vineyards below on the 
plain— 

And the vision, though fleeting, brought peace 
to his breast, 

And he drank with his foe, to the hills they loved 
best. 


Oh! a magical charm have the hills we love best, 

Whether rugged and brown, or in sweet verdure 
dressed ! 

How wondrously fair when the moon softly 
beams 

On scenes that are hallowed by youth's cher 
ished dreams! 

Though the bright dreams may fade, or be tar- 
nished by care, 

Our dear native hills will forever seem fair ; 

And, nearing the vale for the long dreamless 

rest, 
We sigh for a grave on the hills we love best. 
—Camden Herald. 
——_——_  ~eor 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
HIS LEAP-YEAR PROPOSAL. 


BY GLEN HATHAWAY. 


‘*Whew—ew—ew!” 

The postman was going his rounds 
through the many-storied office building, 
and at the sound of his whistle Alex Dar. 
row’s partner went to bring in a handful 
of mail. 

“Firm letters—papers—a _ circular—a 
bill of my own,” he ran over, sorting them 
out. ‘Hello! here’s a fine ladyfied epis- 
tle to come to a young lawyer's office on 
business—though the writing is consider- 
ably off. For you only, too.” He tossed 
it to Darrow across his desk. “If you 
weren’t such a steady-going fellow, I 
should certainly suspect you of a Dillet- 
doux.” 

‘*‘Impossible!” exclaimed Darrow, his 
eyes fixed on the few lines traced on the 
satiny cream-white sheet he had hastened 
to unfold. 

‘Yes, I should-most decidedly say so, 
to judge by your excitement,” was the 
sarcastic retort. ‘The dickens! I don’t 
believe the man hears me, or was talking 
to me at all. LIsay, are you going to drop 
all the papers in Milner vs. Milner, and go 
flying off at this time of day?’ 

Mr. Darrow was already putting on his 
overcoat. 

‘I must—it’s to keep an appointment— 
some most important business,” he 
dropped fragmentarily, as he hurried out, 
with Marjie Taine’s letter in an inner 
pocket very close to his heart. 

Marjie had meditated much before she 
sent it. She was well aware that it was 
quite out of the usual course for the lady 
to propose to the gentleman, but then she 
was so very sure that Alex. Darrow was 
in love with her. Had he not always 
paid her a great deal of attention, unlike 
most of the young men who seemed to 
find so much entertainment in her Aunt 

Marion’s society? And his attentions 
were so respectful, too; he had never ruf- 
fled her dignity by tossing her up in his 
arms like a mere baby, and trying to make 
her kiss him against her will, and only 
laughing when she cried with anger and 
humiliation and told him he insulted her, 
as that altogether horrid Mr. Rogers had 
once done. She had felt almost as much 


his peace with a big Paris doll; for she 
thought herself quite too old for dolls, 
and had solemnly given away her whole 
family of them the day before her eighth 
birthday 

But Mr. Darrow was very different. 
He brought her flowers and bonbons, just 
as men brought them to Aunt Marion; 
and Marjie knew that these were considered 
attentions, for Aunt Marion laughed and 
said they were, when she asked. He had 
told her she reminded him of a sister of 
his who died; and he had taken her out 
walking, and to the chrysanthemum 
show, and even sleighing on the Lake | 
Shore drive, when she had felt so badly 
because she couldn’t go with Aunt Marion 
and Mr. Blair. He had taken her to see 
Elsie Leslie in *‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
and Mr. Blair took Aunt Marion to the 
theatre, and did not all the servants say 
that Mr. Blair was going to marry Aunt 
Marion? And if he did rather discourage 
her when she wanted to talk about her 
favorite books, and seemed to think it was 
better for her to play with the pug he had 
given her than to read and improve her 
mind, even the best of men could not be 
expected to understand one completely. 

Marjie was well versed in the woes of 
souls misunderstood. She was a great 
devourer of books, especially sentimental 
novels, of which an unlimited supply was 
constantly coming into the house for her 
pretty, pale mamma, who lay among the 
rose pillows and down cushions of her 
lounge reading all day long, except when 
Aunt Marion coaxed her out for a little 
drive in the brougham, or the doctor came, 
or a few choice intimates called, to whom 
she could lament the state of her nerves 
and the dreadful responsibility of being 
left with a child to bring up. 

When the child came into the room on 
her daily duty-call, Mrs. ‘Taine invariably 
looked to see if her hands were well kept 
and her hair brushed becomingly,and then 
usually toldjher to run away and be a good, 
quiet girl; and it was a matter of perfect 
indifference to her what books Marjie took 
with her, so long as she was not reading 
them herself. Marjie’s nurse had early 
found out that a book could generally 
keep her quiet, and leave herself free to 
flirt with the men servants, and though 
Aunt Marion had insisted on her being 
provided with a govérness, Mademoiselle 
Duval had soon discovered the same un- 
failing recipe to keep her charge out of 
active mischief and herself in ample leis- 
ure. There were certainly many things 
in these books that Marjie could not 
understand, but this mystery only made 
them the more fascinating. 

So mamma continued to nurse her 
nerves, and Aunt Marion went on in her 
bright, busy life of a society belle, think- 
ing her small, white-faced, deep-eyed 
niece in good hands, while Marjie watched 
her with profound admiration, and made 
her the heroine of a hundred romances, 
borrowed from her books, until now that 
she had a romance of her own. 

It is true that even she was compelled 
to recognize a decided difference of age; 
but then, wasn’t Strathmore at least 
thirty years older than that lovely Lucille 
whom he adopted as a baby and married 
at seventeen? ‘There were less than 
twenty years between herself and Mr. 
Darrow; and this disparity seemed slight 
by comparison. She was also forced to 
admit that she was rather young; but 
Juliet was not full fourteen when she died 
for love of Romeo, and was there not a 
real princess of France who married a real 
English king when she was only eight 
years old? Marjie thought she was quite 
old enough to marry if that princess was. 

Reasoning from these famous examples, 
she dismissed the question of age as cer- 
tainly not the obstacle which kept Mr. 
Darrow from a proposal, and cast about 
for it elsewhere. She found it in her for- 
tune. She knew she would be rich some 
day; for whenever she cried over a hard 
lesson or a scolding from mademoiselle, 
during that young lady’s occasional parox- 
ysms of discipline,nurse always comforted 
her with assurances that it was a shame 
to bother her with such things, so it was, 
when she was too big an heiress ever to 
need to know anything but how to look 
pretty, and sure she’d do that same any- 
way, the beauty of the world that she 
was! And she knew that Mr. Darrow 
was not rich, for she had once heard Mr. 
Rogers speak of him as nothing but a beg- 
garly lawyer; and in how many of her 
mamma’s novels had not the hero per- 
sisted in making the heroine and himself 
miserable, from the first chapter till the 
last but one, merely because she had 
money and he had not? Sometimes this 
deadly difference had been bridged by a 
determined effort on the part of the hero- 
ine; and, after long thought, Marjie de- 
cided that such an effort was required of 
her now. 

‘Priscilla proposed to John Alden in 
Longfellow,’’ she confided to Punch, the 
pug, who heard more of her fancies than 


several girls in stories who did, too, and 
nobody seemed to think it was awful of 
them. Wouldn’t you do it right off, before 
leap-year is over, if you were me? Honest, 
now, Punchie?” 

Punch, thus appealed to, sat up on her 
knees, begged with pendulous paws, 
rolled his goggle eyes lovingly at her, 
and kissed her hand. with the tip of his 
tongue, as in token of sympathy and ap- 
proval; and Marjie felt strengthened in 
her resolve. 

She might perhaps have asked Aunt 


| Marion’s opinion, too; but Aunt Marion 


was dressing for a ball, and Marjie knew 
that though she would run up to the 
school-room for a moment to kiss her 
good-night, and let her see her pretty 
gown, she would have no chance to talk 
to her till next day, at her noon-break- 
fast, and then it would be too late. As 
for asking her mother about anything 
whatever, that wild idea simply never 
once crossed Marjie’s mind. 

Therefore she wrestled with her prob- 
lem alone, but for Punch; and therefore 
Mr. Alex. Darrow found in his mail next 
day a small, square letter, with the well- 
known number on Calumet Avenue en- 
graved across the top of a sheet which 
held a brief, straightforward offer of mar- 
riage, signed Marion Leslie Taine. 

It was the sweetest, strangest, most im- 
possible thing; yet she had really told 
him that if, as she had so long suspected, 
he truly loved her, he might come to her 
in the library ut half-past three that after- 
noon; and if she were too bold in thus in- 
viting him, he must remember that leap 
year was almost gone, and she could not 
lose her only chance to speak for herself 
for four years more. 

And to think that the post-office had 
delivered that letter only just barely in 
season for him to keep the appointment! 
He caught a hansom, however, and bribed 
the driver to such speed that he reached 
Calumet Avenue some ten minutes in ad- 
vance of his time. 

Yes, the servant said; Miss Taine was 
at home, and would see him in the library. 
Yet he could scarcely believe his own 
senses till he entered the room, and all 
bewilderment and wonder changed to 
assured joy as he saw her awaiting him, 
tall and fair and serenely sweet in her 
trailing Russianesque tea-gown of ivory 
plush, edged with dark fur. He was be- 
side her in an instant. 

‘Dear,” he said, ‘‘you must have more 
than suspected—have plainly seen—that 
I love you, yet I never thought to dare to 
speak !”’ 

He was certainly daring a good deal 
now ; for he had taken both her hands in 
his, and proud Miss Taine was letting him 
do it. She found it strangely sweet to 
yield even her pride to this sudden 
masterful tenderness and fire that had 
replaced all his old reserve, as he drew 
her into his arms, and kissed her lips and 
eyes and chestnut hair. 

**My queenly sweetheart, my own wife 
that will be! How could you ever fear I 
should think less of you for your heavenly 
goodnessin writing the letter that brought 
me here to-day ?” 

She started away from him. 

‘*What letter? I never wrote you a line 
in my life. What do you mean?’ 

‘*But I received a letter from you this 
afternoon”’— 

“T did not write it. Who has dared 
make free with my name in this way? 
What was the letter like? Oh, is it all— 
all—a mistake?” ‘ 

‘I’m sure it isn’t a mistake that we love 
each other, and are going to be very 
happy now we know it, however it came 
about,” firmly declared Mr. Darrow. ‘‘As 
for the letter, here it is.” 

‘Miss Taine took it gingerly, as one 
touching a snake. 

‘It’s my paper, certainly; but what 
writing! How could you ever suspect me 
of it? And, oh, Alex, do you really think 
I should spell three words wrong on only 
one page? And the high-flown senti- 
ments! But the matter is worst of all- 
Alex, how could you help having sense 
enough to know that I never, never would 
have asked even you to—to—marry me?” 

She was laughing, blushing, happy and 
vexed all at once. 

“Of course I know better now,” said 
Alex, with great meekness; ‘‘but all the 
same, I’m profoundly thankful somebody 
wrote that letter and I made the mistake. 
I didn’t notice the spelling, and though I 
did wonder at the writing a little, I never 
saw any of yours, and I set down its 
faults to nervousness.” 

‘* Nervousness, indeed! As if any 
amount of that could make me write such 
a hand! Who could have done it? It 
must be some servant who had access to 
my desk and stole my paper. Why, it’s 
downright forgery to sign my name to a 
thing like that!” 

“] didn’t—I signed my own name, 
Marion Leslie Taine,” said a small voice. 

They turned, to behold Marjie—Marjie, 








insulted by Mr. Rogers’ attempt to make 


any one else in the house ; ‘‘and I’ve known 


very pale and grave and determined, who, 


true to her appointment, had arrived on 
the scene to find her lover in conversation 
with her aunt, and to hear enough to 
know what her proposal had done for 
them. 

**You wrote that letter?” gasped Miss 
Taine the elder. 

Marjie nodded her chestnut curls. 
‘*Yes,” she owned, in tones that suggested 
repressed sobs, ‘I wrote it. I didn’t mean 
to steal your paper, though I did take 
some, because it was more grown-up 
looking than mine. I thought he was my 
lover ; for he’s always been so nice to me, 
and he isn’t near so much older than me 
as Strathmore was than Lucille, either. 
And Priscilla asked her lover to marry her, 
| because he didn’t ask her himself, and so 

did some other girls in the novels, and— 
and so—I thought—Il could, too. I’m 





glad I did it, any how, for I’d rather you 
| and—and—he—should be happy—than I.” 
| The sobs came now in full force; but 
| Marion had her arms round the tiny 
figure, and the curly head on her breast. 

“Oh, you poor baby!—you darling bit 
of a heroine!—you blessed little simple- 
ton!” she cried, sobbing too. ‘*What have 
we been thinking of to leave you to get 
such fancies and do such things out of 
your books? And yet I can’t help being 
glad you did it, too! But you'll learn 
better now, dearest, and your own auntie 
will look after you, if your—if nobody 
else does.” 

‘“*I’ve learned better now,”’ said Mariie, 
solemnly. “I didn’t know you’d never 
have done it, or that he’d want to laugh 
at me.” 

If Darrow had been inclined to laugh 
(and it must be owned that for one peri- 
lous moment at first he had been on the 
brink of open mirth), the small, shame- 
stricken face Marjie lifted would have 
cured him of any desire to do so. 

‘You are mistaken in that last,’ he 
said, gravely and gently. ‘“‘A man can 
only feel honored by the preference of a 
young lady he respects, even if he cannot 
fully return it; and indeed, I have always 
loved you as a very dear little friend, for 
your own sake as well as your aunt’s. 
Be sure I shall never forget how much 
you have helped me, and that I want you 
to be good friends with me still, and let 
me help you forget all the disagreeable 
part of this.” 

Marjie bestowed on him one long, keen, 
suddenly searching look out of her wide, 
innocent brown eyes, and then gave him 
her morsel of a hand with heart-broken 
dignity. 

Four years make a great difference in a 
small maiden’s life, however, and in this 
next leap- year from that, Marjie, no 
longer pale and grave and too old for her 
age, much prefers Alex. Darrow as an 
uncle than as a lover. 


—_ «~2 —_ 


“GO, AND SIN NO MORE.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Brooklyn, lately 
preached a ringing sermon well worth 
quoting, in view of the persistent efforts 
in One or another of our large cities to 
license the social evil. Whether one 
agrees or not with the theology of the 
doctor’s sermon, its ethics cannot be 
confuted. ‘Taking for his text the story 
of the woman who was bidden to go and 
sin no more, he said: 


There is some question among scholars 
whether this incident belongs in the 
Fourth Gospel or not. Ido not enter into 
that discussion. The internal evidence is 
conclusive. No one but Christ could have 
met this attack in this way. Norpriest or 
monk could have conceived it. 

I want you to consider this morning 
Christ’s treatment of sin as compared 
with the way in which the world, and in 
which even the church, is accustomed to 
treat sin and sinners. Christ’s message 
is, Go, and sinno more. Let us look first 
at the world’s messages. 

In the first place, then, the world says 
to the convicted sinner, Go, and sin some 
more—a little more—not quite as much as 
you have been sinning, but a little more. 
Over and over again we are assured that 
sin cannot be put a stop to; that it is im- 
possible to attain perfection; that sin is 
necessary, that it is unavoidable—let us 
make provision for it; we are weary of 
fighting; we strike it down here, and it 
rises up there; we banish it here, and it 
reappears there; let us have peace. We 
are told, and told on high authority, that 
what is euphoniously called the social 
evil cannot be put an end to in our great 
cities. We must allow it; compromise 
with it; license it; put guards round 
about it, so that men may indulge them- 
selves in it with the least possible peril ; 
take away the natural penalty for it so 
far as we can; provide for its existence— 
nay, it is pleaded with us that we shall 
let people go on and sin some more as 
a kind of mercy ; that we shall permit the 
sin to go on because it is unmerciful to 
lost women to put a stop to it, as though 
mercy meant letting the sin perpetuate 
itself. We are even told that the passions 
of men—my blood boils in my veins every 
time I think of it—that the passions of 
men are so strong, so brutal, so bestial, 
that society must allow women to be 
wrecked and ruived in a great city be- 
cause men cannot be keptinrestraint. It 
is said that sin, drunkenness, bestiality, 
licentiousness, have come to stay. Ah! 
there are some things that have come to 
stay. Purity has come to stay; truth has 








come to stay; righteousness hus come to 
stay. Letus have peace! ‘he men who 
— that forget that General Grant said, 

neonditional surrender first, peace after- 
wards—never before. The devil has not 
come to stay. There are some of us— 
thank God, more and more of us!—that 
are — to be beaten, trampled under 
foot, and let other generations come and 
take our place, but we do not know either 
how to surrender or how to compromise. 
The one thing we will do, so long as 
Christ marches at our head and his banner 
floats over us, is to fight on and fight on; 
if this generation does not succeed, then 
the next; if that does not succeed, then 
the next, until at last his message does 
ring round the world, and sin shall be no 
more. We will strike no hand with sin 
anywhere, nor under any circumstances. 
We may be conquered; we will not be 
dishonored. 

Then another message the world has 
for sin is, Go and sin somewhere else. 
You cannot sin in Pittsburg; go to Cin- 
cinnati; go to Brooklyn; go somewhere 
else; clear out from our city. We take 
our sinners, sentence them, shut them up 
in prison, and then forget them. God 
blots the sin out of the book of his re- 
membrance; we blot the sinners out of 
the book of our remembrance; that is the 
difference. Go and sin somewhere else; 
set apart some ward inthis great city and 
let sin gather there; let it be a black 
ward. When I first read that I thought 
of it with horror, until I recollected that 
twenty-five years ago that was my 
theology; that twenty-five years ago I 
thought God was going to have some- 
where in his universe one little ward that 
would be a black ward, in which he would 
shut up the sin and the iniquity, where it 
would grow worse and worse and more and 
more corrupt, where it would go on eat- 
ing the life out more and more, and yet a 
life perpetually renewed by God only that 
sin might be renewed; where the hate and 
the rancor and the bestiality and the sin 
would go on eternally, and we would be 
permitted to forget it. That is not the 
Gospel. It is not either here or hereafter, 
for time or for eternity, Go and sin some- 
where else where we can forget you; it 
is not, Go out of our brown-stone-front 
wards and sin in the low-down wards; it 
is not, Go out of our life and keep on with 
your sins in the prison; it is not, Go back 
into Italy or Hungary, or France—it is 
not, Go to Paris and sin; and it is not, Go 
to hell and sin; it is, Go, and sin no more. 
That is Christ’s message. It is nothing 
less than that. 

And then there is the world’s message 
to men, I do condemn thee! go and be 
punished for thy sin. The accounts are 
to be squared: so much sin in this bal- 
ance, so much suffering in that balance, 
and these two set over against each other. 
This man has stolen so much money; we 
will shut him up for so many years. ‘This 
man has committed such an assault; we 
will shut him up for so many years. 
When he has paid his penalty the accounts 
are squared; he goes out — punishment, 
not cure. I condemn thee! go and be 
punished. That was the message of all 
penal institutions in the Middle Ages—I 
condemn thee! That is, in large measure, 
the sentence of our so-called penal justice. 
And even our theology imagines that the 
time will come when God will forget this 
Christ-message and will say, I condemn 
thee; go, and sin more, but go out cf my 
sight to sin. Men must be punished! 
Why? Why must they be punished? 
What is the reason for it? What occasion? 
To destroy sin, and for no other purpose 
whatsoever. Justice is not demanding 
one thing and mercy another thing, and 
these two irreconcilable things somehow 
to be reconciled. The message of justice 
and of mercy is the same—Sin no more. 
This boy is put at the foot of the class and 
that boy at the head of the class; but 
whether at the head or the foot, the end 
is the same—that the teacher may make a 
good scholar. He is now rewarded and 
now punished; but the end is the same— 
that he may be made a man. With the 
festering sore upon his limb, the sick man 
is laid upon the dissecting-table, and the 
scalpel is taken out and the leg is ampu- 
tated, and then the opiate is given that he 
may sleep in peace; and the opiate that 
gives him peace and the scalpel that gives 
him pain are both used for the same pur- 
pose—that he may be saved ; nothing else. 
This is the only message that God’s love 
has for human kind. Whether he punishes 
or forgives, whether he bestows mercy or 
justice, the end is the same—that men may 











Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impv~e and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of fetal life when the whole body con- 
1 sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsapa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s 
“When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered a long time with scrofula Gured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
sny sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all our friends.” Mrs. 
=. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. #1; six for 5. only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Doliar 
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sin no more. There is no other object. 
Some one says, Does not Christ speak of 
the worm that never dies? He does. Do you 
know what the worm does that never dies? 
Go on to the battle-field and tell me what 
the worm is doing. Destroying the fester- 
ing corruption that is breeding disease. 
Does not Christ speak of hell fire, the fire 
that is not quenched? He does. Outside 
the walls of Jerusalem fire was burning 
day and night. There was no sewage sys- 
tem, and the offal of the city was thrown 
on that fire and consumed. And when 
Christ says, not to the woman taken in 
adultery, not to the publican, not to the 
thief, not to the outcasts of society, but to 
the Pharisee, to the orthodox church mem- 
ber—when he says to him, Be careful, 
be careful, lest you fall into the fire of 
Gehenna, what he said was this: You in 
your pride, you in your greatness, you in 
your contempt of the woman that is a 
sinner, and of the harlot, be careful, or 
you will make yourself as the offal of the 
universe that is to be destroyed. I re- 

eat his message. I believe in hell fire. 
P believe that God isa consuming fire. I 
believe that the fire will burn on and on 
until everything that corrupts and eats the 
life out of men will be utterly and abso- 
lutely destroyed. And if there be any 
man in this 7 pe or in any other 
congregation, that has nothingin him but 
that which is corrupt and corrupts, then 
when the fire has done its work there will 
be nothing left, for there is no escape 
from eternal death but by purity. But 
it is His merey that burns, as it is His 
mercy that glows. 

Now, over against these world-mes- 
sages, ‘‘Go and sin some more—a little 
more,” ‘*Go and sin somewhere else where 
we cannot see you,” “Go and bear: the 
punishment of your misdeeds and pay the 
reckoning,” I put before you this morn- 
ing Christ’s message, ‘‘Neither do I con- 
demn thee; go, and sin no more.”” How 
radical it is! How simple it is! Here 
was & woman taken in that crime which 
by universal consent is regarded as 
the most unpardonable of crimes—one 
for which society has the least pity, the 
least compassion. Nothing in the circum- 
stances of the case or conditions to sug- 
gest charity. They may have existed; 
but there is nothing to suggest them to 
Christ, and nothing in the account to 
suggest them to us. No doubt about the 
fact; it is absolute, certain; and yet no 
word of penalty, no suggestion of penance, 
no hint of purgatory, no requirement even 
to go to the Temple and offer sacrifice 
and plead with the priest. Doth no man 
condemn thee? neither do I condemn 
thee; go, and sin no more. How very 
simple it is—but how radical it is! How 
deep it goes! Let us look at it a little 
and see what it means for you and for me. 
Let us forget this woman for a moment, 
this far-away incident; let us come and 
stand before this Christ; let us see him as 
he rises and looks us full in the face, with 
eyes that burn into the interior of our 
hearts; let us hear him say to you and 
me, ‘Go, and sin no more.”’ What does 
it mean? 

It clearly means, For the future take 
the law of God and live by it. Indulge 
that appetite no more. Are you over- 
working, spurred on by ambition?— 
overwork no more. Are you idle and 
lazy because you have enough?—be idle 
and lazy no more. Have you been dealing 
unjustly with your neighbor ?—deal justly 
with him hereafter. Take that golden 
rule, Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto — t in your count- 
ing-room, in the parlor, in the school- 
room, in the store; do to the man on the 
other side of the counter as you would have 
him do; treat the man in your power as 
you would have him treat you if your 
places were exchanged ; imagine your cook 
mistress, and you'cook, and act according- 
ly. Take that golden rule, and square 
your life by it. Are you ready to do it? 
But it means more than that. Look back 
upon the past. Yesterday, last week, last 
year. Did you ever think of the truth— 
certainly it is a self-evident truth—that a 
sin unconfessed and unrepaired is a sin 
continued? If you have taken money from 
another man that did not belong to you, 
you still continue to take it if you do not 
give it back to him. If you have slandered 
your neighbor by any expression,conscious 
or unconscious, and you do not go and 
say, I have done you wrong, you are still 
slandering him. If you have told a lie 
that is rg ony | its course, you are still 
telling that lie if you do not call it back 
and put the truth in its place. The evil 
that you have done, that you leave unre- 
paired, is a continuous evil. ‘*Go, and sin 
no more” means to confess every sin of 
the past and repair every evil of the past 
that it is in your power to repair. hen 
Zaccheus was a publican, he had lived by 
false and outrageous impositions on the 
public, as all publicans had. When he 
stood before Christ, he said, I restore four- 
fold—that would not leave him a great 
deal—and what I have left I will give 
half of that to feed the poor. I will make 
reparation to all the people I have 
wronged,and give them back their money, 
and, because I cannot find them all, I will 
give half of what is left to the poor—that 
is what repentance means. You know 
the story of Savonarola and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Lorenzo was about to die, 
and he would not take absolution from 
any less courageous and faithful priest 
than Savonarola. He sent for him, and 
Savonarola said, You must repent and 
trust in the mercy of God; and Lorenzo 
the Magnificent was ready directly to do 
that—we are all willing to do that. Then 
he said, You must restore your ill-gotten 
wealth; and as Savonarola was about to 
depart, Lorenzo said, after a little hesita- 
tion, Yes, I will do that—perhaps we 
would be all willing to do:that. Then 
Savonarola said, You must restore her 
liberties to Florence, from which you 
have taken them—and that meant to 
topple down the whole structure which 
the ambition of a lifetime had been rear- 
ing,.and Lorenzo the Magnificent turned 
his face to the wall, and Savonarola went 
out, leaving »*n unabsolved. Ah! my 








friends, when Christ says, Go, and sin no 
more, if you accept his condition, the life 
that is past must be repaired, confessed, 
cured, in so far as your hand or your 
voice can cure it. Are you ready to do 
that? 

But there is more. Your sin is not 
something outside. As I said last Sun- 
day, it is in us; it is not the thing we 
have done, it is the person that we are. 
In me—that is, in my flesh—says Paul, is 
no good thing. The evil is in the fountain, 
not merely in the stream. ‘A good tree 
bringeth forth not corrupt fruit, neither 
doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit ; 
for every tree is known by its fruits. 
The good man out of the good treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth that which is 
good, and the evil man out of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that 
which is evil. For out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Go, 
and sin no more. What does it mean? 
Why, it means taking that divine ideal 
which a few Sundays ago I tried to put 
before you, and endeavoring to realize it 
in your character. It means recognizing 
the fact that you are children of God. It 
means that you are divine, and that you 
are falling short of the glory of a true 
manhood. It means taking the patience 
of Christ and the love of Christ and the 
hope of Christ and the long-suffering of 
Christ and ti:e self-sacrifice of Christ, and 
putting your life alongside of that and 
ances ny | ped life up to that standard. It 
means that anything less than that is sin, 
and anything less than that is not com- 
plying with Christ’s condition of absolu- 
tion. You say, I cannot do that instantly. 
No! but you caninstantly begin. We are 
not what we are; we are what we desire 
to be, what our purpose is, what our re- 
solves make us. You can set that before 
you. You cannot win the race instantly, 
but you can begin torunit. You cannot 
instantly win the victory, but you can 
arm for the conflict. You cannot perfect 
the scholarship, but you can enter the 
school. And any man is going on in sin 
who is not seeking to bring his life up to 
the standard of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Go, and sin no more, means beginning to 
live justly and to love mercy. It means 
setting yourself to repair all the evil of 
the past, whatever it is, in so far as the 
power of repair lies within your hands. It 
means looking within to see what there is 
poisonous and bitter in the fountain out of 
which the stream flows, and seeking that 
the fountain may be purified, and that the 
life may be made whole and clean and 
true. 

You have seen some portraits with those 
strange following eyes, and as you 
walked about from one part of the room 
to the other, you saw them follow you; 
as you have stood here or there, still the 
portrait was looking at you with the same 
fixed gaze. Would to God I could put a 
picture of Jesus Christ before you this 
morning, painted after the similitude of 
those portraits, so that wherever you go 
the eyes of your Christ would follow 
you, looking into you, and seeing what is 
written in your life, and what is written 
interiorly in your soul and in your spirit, 
and then, with those eyes —s on you 
and through you, I would have his voice 
come to you again and again: Neither do 
I condemn thee: go, and sin no more. If 
I could make you hear that voice as I have 
heard it, if 1 could make you see those 
eyes as I have seen them—I do not mean 
as [ always see them, but as I have seen 
them when I thought this sermon over 
—if I could make you see those eyes 
as I saw them then, if I could make you 
hear that voice as I heard it then, no voice 
could go so deep into your life as this 
voice that at first seemed to make forgive- 
ness so simple and easy a matter. 

Just one word more. If there is any 
man or woman in this congregation that 
thinks it is impossible—impossible to 
come up to this ideal—impossible to get 
absolution on these terms, just one word 
to him; the commands of God are all 
promises—all promises. When the Lord 
Christ comes to me and says, Go, and sin 
no more, it means you have power to sin 
no more; it means that he will give you 
the power to sin no more, and that you 
shall accomplish that whereunto you are 
appointed and commissioned. Oh, how 
long shall it be before the society and the 
Church become Christian! How long shall 
we be content to make compromise with 
sin and allow it to goon! How long shall 
we be content to banish it out of our soci- 
ety and then be satisfied! How long shall 
we be content to strike a balance and 
make the sinner pay his account! When 
shall we come, we that call ourselves dis- 
ciples of Christ, we that pretend to believe 
in his divineness and his power, when 
shall we come to believe that the condi- 
tion of his absolution is nothing less than 
this: the message that spake from Bethle- 
hem and from Calvary, and that will go 
on repeating itself until the world is 
cleansed, and humanity is cleansed, and 
the universe is cleansed—Go, and sin no 


more? 
—-—— -- _-—~@+-- - —— 


HUMOROUS. 


Courage is that quality of mind which 
makes us forget how afraid we are.— 
Puck. 


Returned Traveller—How do you do, 
my littledear? Is your father still rector 
of this church? “Oh, no, sir! He’s 
been concentrated a bishop.” 


‘What's this card in your pocket, 
John?” asked his wife. ‘*That? Oh, be- 
fore I went to lunch that was a bill of 
fare. Now it’s my table of contents.” 


“These are hard times!” sighed the 
young collector of bills. ‘‘Every place I 
went to-day I was requested to call again 
but one, and that was when I dropped in 
to see my girl.”— Texas Siftings. 


Mike Donovan, when he visited the 
cemetery, noticed on a tombstone the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘Sacred to the mem- 
ory of a lawyer and an honest man.” 
‘“*By the powers,” said Mike, ‘that’s a 
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strange custom, to bury two men in one 
grave, and bad cess to me, if I don’t feel 
sorry for the honest man!” 


Suburban Belle (to her dressmaker)— 
And I should like a Medici collar to my 
tea-gown. Do you understand? A Me- 
dici collar—like that of the Venus de 
Medici!—London Punch. 


Elder Goodman — Well, Johnny, did 
you have a good time Christmas? 

Johnny— A good time? Well, I should 
think I did. a had to sit up with me for 
the next three nights.—Boston Courier. 


The following story illustrates the awe 
with which the late Duke of Sutherland 
was regarded by the natives in the North- 
ern wilds. On one occasion, when his 
Grace was driving the engine on his own 
railway line, he knocked down an old 
woman who was gathering sticks for fire- 
wood. She was rendered unconscious for 
a time, but when she recovered her senses 
her first words were, *‘Is the Duke awfu’ 
angry?” 

ee 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at theoffice af the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JovrNaL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
B. Washford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal . Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. ‘ 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


No More 
Chapped Hands. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 












Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 
COMBINATION of poe Petroleum 

and Olive Oil. 
Gives a smoothness and softness to the 


skin not obtained by a Pye preparation. 
Used by Physicians. dealers have it. 


The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 
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ED 
namels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. : 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or, 
glass package with every purchase, 













MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 





Physicians =~ Surgeons. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 

three years’ course of owy os It is well established, 

5 am from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Penns tania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opened September 28, 1892. Three 
yearv’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1898. 
Three years’ graded course. tures, Quizzes, Labo- 
sateey ee and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information opply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., DEan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, petentarty diseases of 
women and children. 


The Doctor is lar; ely eciectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South bap peony 
? closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free ray eee ed for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 











5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS §DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘‘ Jn His Name” in the great under-world of New 
y Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Ivtroduction 


or! 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
tions from flash light Photopraphsoy weal Life. beh thouscmd. 
ions from -ligi otographs o ‘ tho . 
The fastest selling book ever Published: Agenta Wanted,— 
both Men and Women. We Give Credit, Extra Terms, 
and Pay case. Outfit . Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 
WORTHINGTON'S MAGAZINE 
a New. Choice ING ‘ON’S MAI for the INE 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a 4 pegnstac ets s 5 
The Brightest. Purest Best. and Cheapest out. lary A. 
Lwermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address us above. 





For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 
Headach 


LIVER Constipation, e, and Piles. 
Any fa iy these as et A are 
IL I not much larger than su, ellets. 
P S 25 Gents « oa. 
Ww ’ The best and most 
BRO N & CO.’S reliable BRA : 


WINE OF COCA. NERY 


AND 
TONIC and stimu. 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
N. The work is now 
completed, and has been posses by subscription. T 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carrofl, 
and compiled from Family ong Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 
Bostou, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 








ANTED-— Throughout New England, ladies 

and geutlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art 

students especially adapted for this work. 

STREETER & FosTER, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
treet. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HvutTCcHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Spasten Cotte Exchange and 
oO} 








Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the eattes yoo and Business Firms of 
e le 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 
Per t and tr ient board at reasonable price 
Location central to largestretail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 




















NAILS and SUNOL. 


New York, Nov. 12, 1890. 
PUTNAM NAIL CO. 
Dear Sirs,— 

In reply to your favor I 
would state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail for several years, and have 
advised my friends to use it only. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that I prefer it to all others. 


Ow My bmw. 


The Putnam Nail enjoys the distinction of 
being the only Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 
nail made by machinery, and which imitates the 
old hand process. 

ROBERT BONNER 
INSISTS ON ITS USE. 

Allothers are COLD ROLLED and SHEARED, 
as an examination of their edges near the 
point will show, and are liable to SPLIT or 
SLIVER in driving, to injure and perhaps kill 
the horse. 


The above picture, from a photo 
representing Mr. Bonner in the act of 
handing his smith a Putnam nail, 
while superintending the shoeing of 
Sunol, will be sent in the form of a 
half tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white 
paper, with wide margin, on receipt 
of 2 cent stamp for postage, etc. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO,, 


NEPONSET. BOSTON, MASS. 


Nahant Fish Mar‘et, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
~~ . Brookline. - ° 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 
EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. 


Dr. O. Phelps Brown — the noted 

Epilepsy Grectalins and Herbalist 

iscovered that a is caused by a 

arol Dna derangement of the stomach, 

End prep: his celebrated HERBAL REMEDIES for 
apileptics, which have cured thousands of cases, Se 

for particulars, testimonials, and his “Treatise on the 

Cause and Cure of Soieen,” . GIBSON BROWN, 47 

Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Opera Glasses 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


LOW PRICES 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 
357 Washington St., Rostop. 




















Please note the 35 
IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT, 

ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD, EFFICIENT LUNCH 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 


For Peontifying the Complexion. 
all Frec burn 
Sue coll lies et, Not ee oo ey 


iv all blemis d ° 
bislon to ts origiaal ieaeee® Hur asst Deagtss 


at or 
maLWiNa ICHTHYOL SOAB| Prof.l. Huber 
22 Cents a Cake. TO o. 


“< 











Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Bemecet pareentyscise 


Giese Rese heat Stik 


g> 
m 
An invaluable 





aA 8 

3 Bottie by Mail, 2c. 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 

Weer Hoxbery, Mass 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
oO c 
bn’) STEPHENS Eabanon One: 
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LAURA CLAY ON CHARLES SUMNER. 


LExineTon, Ky., Jan. 5, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Generally I am content to enjoy the 
good things provided in the JOURNAL 
without any comments of my own; but 
the remarks of H. Augusta Howard on 
“Charles Sumner and Women,” in the 
issue of Dec 31, so thrili my heart with 
sympathy and gratitude to the woman 
who thus forcibly demands justice to her 
own sex as an element of greatness in any 
man, that I take this means of adding my 
voice to hers in a righteous protest 
against women’s exalting men whose 
actions declare that a lesser wrong to 
meu far out weighs in their minds a greater 
wrong to women. For what Mr. Suthiner 
did to free the negro from slavery, all of 
us will cordially agree to honor him; but 
his part in conferring political privileges 
on negro men, while he left the enfran- 
chisement of all women ‘‘to the future 
and to themselves,” is a blot on his fame 
that I see not how this generation of 
women, nor any future generation of both 
men and women, can do aught but regard 
as a flaw in the man whom they will 
honor for his other worth. I disagree 
with A. S. B. in thinking history’s ver- 
dict will vindicate his action there. No 
doubt deprivation of personal liberty is a 
greater wrong than deprivation of politi- 
cal liberty; and until that wrong to the 
negro was done away, the political rights 
of women were justly held in abeyance. 
But when negro men and all women stood 
personally free but politically disfran- 
chised,every principle of justice demanded 
that the rights of women should take pre- 
cedence. Their numbers were enormous- 
ly greater; their fitness for using the bal- 
lot with advantage to themselves and 
society was incalculably greater; and, 
above all, the wrongs women had to en- 
dure from unequal laws were far heavier 
than those of the negro man. When negro 
men were freed, they came into the enjoy- 
ment of laws made by other men for men, 
while no voice was lifted for women. The 
very issue of the JOURNAL in discussion 
contains accounts of laws which to this 
day inflict upon white women the bitter- 
est wrong the slave endured—robbing an 
innocent parent of children. That the 
ultimate political enfranchisement of the 
negro man was right, none wishes to dis- 
pute ; but, with the laws on his side, physi- 
cal force on his side, and the bias of sex 
always pleading for him, surely his case 
might well have been left ‘‘to the future’’ 
and to himself, while political reformers 
found a field for greatness in helping 
women, whose case was harder and whose 
ability for self-help was less. 

Mr. Sumner did a passive injustice to 
women when he neglected their greater 
wrongs to rectify the lesser ones of negro 
men; but he did more than neglect them 
—he actively injured women by the means 
he took for the benefit of negro men. One 
of these injuries, in adding to the voters a 
large number of men whose stage of men- 
tal and moral development would make 
them hostile to the rights of women, A. 8. 
B. has excused with an argument whose 
force I admit; though I doubt whether it 
is possible to justify the use of a means 
to right a lesser wrong which must prove 
an added obstacle to righting a greater 
one. The illustration she uses of Charles 
Bradlaugh and church women in England 
is too narrow for thiscase. The right of 
women, or of negro men either, to self- 
government, is altogether of higher rank 
than the right of any man to a chance of 
a seatin Parliament. But another injury 
of Mr. Sumner’s to women is his part in 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution. Until the Fourteenth 
Amendment was added, there was not one 
word ino that noble instrument which indi- 
cates the least inequality in the rights of 
the sexes to protection and to participation 
in all the fuuctions of government. The 
inequalities that existed and still exist 
are wholly due to State governments. 
The only clause in the U. 8. Constitution 
that deviates from absolute impartiality 
in protecting the rights of both sexes is 
found in the section of that amendment 
where it is provided that if in any State 
the right to vote is denied to any male in- 
habitants twenty-one years of age, the 
basis of representation shall be reduced in 
proportion to the number of such male 
citizens. Had the word ‘‘male” been left 
out, what a powerful inducement would 
have been beld out to those States which 
should be first to enfranchise their women 
citizens! But such inducement was only 
offered for the benefit of negro men. The 
negro man must be enfranchised, without 
counting the cost to women; and so the 
cruel blot of sex distinction in rights was 
placed upon the noblest instrument of 
political liberty that ever emanated from 
the brain of men. This blot women owe 
in great measure to Charles Sumner. When 
that blot is expunged, it will be time 
enough for them to cry the praises of the 
man who struck them and liberty this 





blow. In the meantime, would that every 
woman in the land shared the spirit of 
H. Augusta Howard, to refuse to laud as 
“the greatest, or the great,” any cham- 
pion of freedom who limits his champion- 
ship to his own sex, and, by blundering 
or indifference, makes the battle for free- 
dom for women harder than it need be, 
and then leaves it to ‘‘the-future” and 
their own efforts. LAURA CLAY. 

(The Fourteenth Amendment would 
unquestionably have bven a far better and 
bigger thing if it could have included the 
women. But the choice was not between 
passing it with or without the women, 
but between passing it without the women 
or not passing it at all. Whether under 
those circumstances it was best to pass it 
at all, is a question open to difference of 
opinion ; and the view women will take of 
it will probably depend somewhat on tlteir 
politics. 

Personally, I think it was well to secure 
protection for one oppressed class, even 
if it could not be secured for both. We 
all believe in an equal standard of morals 
for men and women, and we should all be 
glad to have the law provide a penalty 
for any adult of either sex who corrupts 
a minor. But our law-makers in most 
States are not yet educated up to the point 
where they think the corruption of a 
boy’s morals of sufficient consequence for 
the law to take any cognizance of it. 
We are glad, however, to secure a law for 
the protection of girls, even though we 
cannot yet secure one for the protection 
of boys. It is good as far as it goes; and 
we do not condemn it as putting into the 
statute book a clause setting up a differ- 
ent standard of morals for the sexes. 

Again, in regard to the Fifteenth 
Amendment. When the negroes and the 
women stood upon the same level, both 
of them personally free but politically 
disfranchised, the women certainly had, 
as Miss Clay says, the stronger claim to 
the franchise, both in numbers and in in- 
telligence. From the point of view of the 
pure reason, there was no doubt about it; 
and if Sumner had had the option of 
enfranchising either the women or the 
negroes at his choice, and had elected to 
give the negroes precedence and let the 
women wait, he would have deserved all 
that can be saidof him. But it was nota 
question of what had the stronger claim 
from the point of view of the pure reason, 
but of what was actually possible. It 
was impossible to secure the enfranchise- 
ment of women then. A regiment of Sum- 
ners could not have done it. Both things 
were things that ought to be done. One 
could be done at that time; the other 
could not. He did the thing that could 
be done. It was not his fault that the 
other was not yet possible. 

Reforms do not beceme ripe in the pub- 
lic mind in the order of their abstract 
importance, the more important first, the 
less important later. They arrive at the 
point where practical realization is possi- 
ble, not in regular procession, but in the 
most illogical order. Thus the ballot was 
the first and most important thing that 
ought to have been granted to women, 
and it would have brought all the rest 
with it. Instead, our law-makers have 
given us all sorts of lesser things, one by 
one—an improvement in the property laws 
here, another there, admission to the bar 
in one place, to the medical profession in 
another. It is wise to take whatever 
fractions of reform you can get, as fast as 
you can get them, provided they are right 
in themselves. 

Miss Clay says that personal freedom is 
even more important than political, and 
that the question of personal freedom 
should take precedence. Abstractly, this 
is perfectly true. But supposing it had 
become possible to give full suffrage to 
white women in any Southern State be- 
fore the war—as Kentucky actually did 
give school suffrage to widows in 1845. 
Would it not have been a very wrong- 
headed abolitionist who should have in- 
sisted that the right of the women to suf- 
frage should be ‘“theld iu abeyance” until 
the more important question of slavery 
was settled? And woul! it not have been 
irrelevant for him to urge that the white 
women would probably vote against the 
abolition of slavery? The women had a 
moral right to their votes. How they 
would use them was not the question. 
And if any Southern statesman had suc- 
ceeded in enfranchising the white women 
of his State, in the days before the aboli- 
tion of slavery had become possible, it 
would be most unjust to accuse him of 
having thereby “struck liberty a blow.” 

Probably this is a subject upon which 
we shall have to agree to differ. But 
whether Sumner made a mistake or not, 
he did what he honestly thought was the 
best thing he could do under the circum- 
stances; and I do not myself feel inclined 
to blame him. A. 8. B.] 
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Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason has in the 
January Arena an article entitled 
**Growth Comes from Within.” 





REV. DR. BLANCHARD’S HISTORICAL 
LECTURES. 

Rev. Dr. Blanchard, ex-president of the 
Maine Woman Sufirage Association, is de- 
livering a course of lectures on American 
History, in the large vestry of his church 
in Portland, Me., on the second and 
fourth Tuesdays of the month. Large 
andiences attend, completely filling the 
capacious vestry. The first four have al- 
ready been given. The subjects were: 
“The Great Navigators who discovered 
that it was a New World Columbus had 
reached—Cabot, Americus Vespucci and 
Magellan,” ‘*America’s Debt to Holland,” 
“The Question that was Decided on the 
Heights of Abraham,’’ ‘‘Paul Revere, the 
Courier of the Revolution.” The next 
four will be on ‘“The Story of a Tour in 
Maine,” “Daniel Webster,” “John C, 
Calhoun” and ‘Abraham Lincoln.”’ 





NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the New Jersey W. S. 
A. was held in Union Hall, Orange, on Wednes- 
day of last week. The following officers were 
elected : 

President—Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, Scotch 
Plains. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Katherine H. Browning, 
Orange. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Martha B. Haines 
Newark. 

Corresponding Secretary—Dr. Mary D. Hus- 
sey, East Orange. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Charlotte N. Enslin Or- 
ange. 

Auditor—Mrs. RK. N. Dodd, Bloomfield. 

Delegates to the National Convention ‘in 
Washington were elected, and plans for more 
active work in the State discussed. 


———_~+or-—___—_ 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


LEOMINSTER. — The League held its 
monthly meeting on the evening of Jan. 
3, at the house of the president. It was 
an auspicious opening for the year, an 
unusual number being present, and the 
whole session animated and interesting. 
The decision was unanimous to do active 
work in the line of school suffrage. A 
committee was chosen to confer with a 
lady in regard to accepting the nomination 
for school committee in place of the retir- 
ing member. It ishoped that by uniting 
with the W. C. T. U. in the choice of a 
candidate, we may be enabled to place 
another woman upon the school board, 
thus making an equal number of each 
sex. Arrangements have been made for 
three lectures the present season. In con- 
sequence of this League becoming auxil- 
iary to the State Association, the mem- 
bership fee has been raised from twenty- 
five to fifty cents. JULIETTE YEAN, 

Pres. L. W. 8S. L. 


———_+o+—___—_ 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 





MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 
From Feb, 15, 1892, to July 1, 1892. 


Clara H. Baleh..........ssscscccees $ 1.00 
Lambert Bigelow............eeee00+ 10.00 
BOGOR FP. BAGG sic cece cvcccccvcceses 5.00 
NEED Boe Pen ccuccccoccccoesesceces 1.00 
Georgiana D. Goodnow.............. 1,00 
Mrs. F. H. Raymond........ ........ 1.00 
Miss Florence Muason...............+ 1.00 





Josiah H. Carter....... 
Julia A. Burrage.... 
Mary R. Bradford...............+++++ 
Mrs. J. Russell Bradford......... ... 
Thomas Cushing...........-.+.-++008 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke......... 
Martha B. Cla eee 
Mrs. Henry Callender.... 
Miss R. H. Brady........ eee 
Amos P. Cheney.............0+e0e00s 
Bee Be Be GOW Bec cccccccccccccccceve 
BOOSTS AERIS. ccccsccccceceesssccecs 
BAAR A. CSTE ccccccccccccsccccces 
Rebekah N. Buffum. 
Mary R. Clarke..... 
Mrs. H. P. Bellows. eve 
BE088 BE. Bell CG. cccccccccccccccecs 











Mary G. Leland...... 
Jane 8. Howland.... 
Mary H. L. Cabot.... see 
MOWOTG ©, CObebs ccc ccccccccccccccee 
RE DE Ge ncccccccvseecscccocss 
Matilda B. Tibbetts.................. 
SE Wo SEOs cc ccccccesccecesee 
Dr. Esther W. Taylor.. 
Sarah A. Colby.......... 
Martha Anderson, M.D.. 
Bre. B. H. Bigelow. ...scccccces oe 
Bre. B. Be. D. CarrbePecccccccccccccess 
ere 
Louise G. Dietrick................... 
Marguerite Dietrick.................. 
Mrs. Kinsman.......... .....- ee 
Francis J. Garrison........... 

Theresa H, Garrison ta 
Be Wc MONO: coccenscceseesens 
Bem ©. BvO Wie ccc cccccccccccccccce 
Mrs. A. H. Christensen.............. 
BEne® B, A. BIIGMOM ccc ccccccccccccecs 
Mr. M.J.C. Russell........... 

Mrs. Ellie A. Hilt........ .... 

Mrs. M. C. C. Billings eee 
Mrs.S.P. Moreland............sece0. 











Sarah W. Whitney. ...cccccccccccccce 
Mrs. Lucretia Plerce........cccccccce 
Mary E. Pierce.......... 
Nathalia Bent............ 
Mary C. Ames............ ee 
SD MINN svc easceccoccsenecsceee 
Rev. Charles G. Ames..............4. 
Fanny B. Ames... . 2.00 scccccccsscees 
SF ET id inenksens 
Mary H. Bradford.... 
L. A. Hateoh.......00. 
Marian T. Hosmer..............ccc0 
ADDY DD. MICK. 0.000 ccccccccccccccecs 
Mrs. Angelo Foster.............+.... 
BVOE TOMORRWeccccccccccccccecscccce 
Bs Tne ccsccccccccccceveses 
Mrs. Ann Heushaw.... 
Francis E. Howard.... 
Caroline A. Parrott......... oo 
SOTRNS GOs ccccvecccsecescoccecese 
SE sk ctik be eens sescennsecse 








Dr. Mary A. Smith..... 
Mrs. Daniel J. Powers. 
Rev. 8. W. Bush........ 
Sarah H. Southwick........ ee 
Phebe Stone Beeman ..... eeescencons 
Rev. L. L. Beeman.............see0e 
Mise M. J. Churcht........ce-ccccccces 
Winnifred Stone..... 
Sarah H. Stone....... ° 
N.C. Boutelle.......... 
Melissa Chamberlin............se00.. 
Mrs. L. L. Grandgent.......+.....+ ‘ 








SOO EA ES ES eee RS os ks a st tk RRS ks kk tt at A Ht 9 
SPSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSE 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 


| of all in leavening strenyth.— Latest United 


States Government Food Report. 
Roya Bakino PowDeER Co., 106 WallSt., N.Y. 





Wipe. Peemees FAO... ce cccscccccccccese 1 
Mrs. Richardson............sssseceess 1 
Mrs. M. 8. Richardson 1 
Jessica L. Cox....... 1 
BD, Pees accccresces cone «68 
S. E. B. Channing.......-ceseseeeees 1, 
1 

50 





Eva Channing. ......scccccsccseccccses 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co....+.-++00+. 
Miss Clara Burrage.......+-+eeeeeeees 1.00 
Annie C, Borden........cceeeeeseceees 2.00 


From July 1, 1892 to Jan. 1, 1893. 


Beene B. VewRBeccse ccccconccesceces 1.00 
Mrs. Woodbridge Odlin.............++ 1.00 
Mrs. Wm. Chedbourne........+.+++++ 1.00 
Mrs. Angelo Foster........+e0sese0e 5.00 
E A. Sparrell.........+. coos 
Henry W. Wellington... 
Lydia D. Wellington.... coos 
r. Seth Hunt......ceccececeeecececee 
Mrs. Seth Hunt.....cececeeecceeceees 
Bev. C. F. Dole@cccccccccccccccccccccs 
John C. Randall.........cecceeeceeece 





Mrs. Martha J. Putnam. 
Clara D. Jones .........+ ae 
Harriet M. Leonard.....+...-eeeeeees 
John W. Hutchinson..........+-.++++ 
Annie E. Crane.......sccscsescsssees 
Barthold Schlesinger.......++++.e++++ 
Mary B. Schlesinger... eeee 
Mrs. L. C. Hill... 
Evelina E. Slack... xees 
Lucy F. Dilloway......+.seeeseeeeeees 
Mary Ann Blair.........s.seeeeeeeeee 
George Hosmer........eseeeeeeeees ° 
ANNE BACON... ..seeeceeeeceeeeeeeeeee 
T.W. . 7 eee 
Mary E. Hilton..........+- 

Mina J. Wendell.......... sees 
Mrs. P. R. Hollingsworth............ 
Mrs. Emma G. Fisher.......-++.-000+ 
Barak F. Baltic .ccccccccsccccccccses 
Fem Bh. BrOPeccvccccccccccccccccccoces 
Sarah C. Fisher-Wellington . eoee 
Caro L. Andrews....-+.eeeees 
Sarah C. Woods..........+45- ‘ 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison........+++++66- 
Ellen W. Garrison......-seeeeeeeeeeee 
Ble BE. Hodis ..cccccccoccscccccccccece 
Mrs. R. E. Apthorp.....-sseeeeeeeess 
H. F. Goodnow ..... eee 
M.E.C. Orne.... 
Ellen A. Mansfiel¢ eee 
BMA. MP. ClarWecccccccccccccccscccccce 
Mrs. George T. Garrison ......+..+++ 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe... .cccccccccccccces 
Mrs. M. F. Littlehale ...........++00. 
Marcia Baslington.... ene 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin... 
Mrs. M. H. Parker . Pere 
Ellen A. Hayes ...--se-sececeeeceees 
Christopher R. Eliot ......++.+eeeseees 
Mary May Eliot.......0+++eeeeereerees 
D. S. Whitney... .ccccccccsecccceecees 
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rs. F. D. Sampson........----eeeees 
BEAEY Bo. GOFe 0 cece cvecsccccccsssccecs 
Mary Shannon .......- 


SSSSSSSSsesssssssssssssssossssssesss: 


Sarah Wingate........+.+eeeesseeeeee 
Mary Wingate... 
Laura C. Hall..... 
Henry B. Blackwell........0.-..e0008 
BE Wis es cccccccccececccescsce . 
EE Boe COs o cccccccccocceasesetie 
, Se eres 
D. 8. Whitney..... ave 
H.8S.P. Whitney. 
Sarah F. Sargent.. ace 
iy Mile Ns 6-0:1.664009 Soanneens scenes 
Wo Whe WMGOR so o.c00 cvsvesccccccesscs 
Sarah A. Henshaw.........0.+s+-0008 
Mary A. Batchelder...........see+06+ 
Mrs. B. A. Stearns..... se 
Adaline H. Howland.. 
Kate A. Mead......... “ee 
BED By 00.06:000nccesce sescceeces 
EPGAR Dee TUPROR coc cc ccccsvceccccsscce 
Julia Ward Howe.............cceee0 
LMCy BONE... 0cccccseccccccccccceses 
O. Augusta Cheney... 
Angenette E. Smith... 
J.G. Dodge........00 eee 
Grace Hart Revere.............+..0+ 
Amos P. Cheney........ccccccecscees 
Agnes Payne Haskell............++++ 
. L. Haskell 
Ednah D. Cheney (under protest).... 
SE vicccsonesessesseyeeees 
Susan E. B. Channing........... .... 
Emma W. Batchellor (with protest) 
Laura Oppenheimer..............++++ 
Miriam Sutro..............008 yaneees 
Ps EE ccnnececceersevacesses 
Emma F. Munroe... ane 















M.F. Munroe ...... 
Miss Carrie Borden. -_ 
BOOOEY Wo MONOD. ccc ccccccecccccccccee 
eee 
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"SAS ee 1.00 
ih PE vececenyiasesesccoscee 1.00 
ee ae” 
Caroline A. R. Whitney 1.00 
E.G. Harris........... sos Ba 
Bete so UMUED ccccceseccosocccecces 1.00 
Cy WER cccccecuscebeessons ce 1,00 
Mr. and Mrs. George Whiting........ 1.00 
ip Es SE ivcriccceraseecescscvees 1.00 
M.S. Richardson . oes 1.00 
Eletta M. Smith... 1.00 
James L. Cowles.... ooo 6D 
ET We Gls EOD ee cveasecscecesses 1.00 
Ne i EN tie nedisacecenkvine 1.00 
Judith Winsor Smith ................ 1.00 
Bary GB. NOyeSecccccccccccccccsccccces 1.00 
A. M. Lougee ..... 1.00 
Maury Willey...... 1.00 
Mrs. A. H. Fifield... eee 1.00 
Caroline A. Kennard..............+++ 1.00 
BITE TROT 6 oe cécccvcsccccseccesee 1.00 








HOLLIs STREET THEATRE.—*The Amer- 
ican Minister.”” Mr. W. H. Crane has been 
given enthusiastic receptions by large 
and fashionable audiences at the Hollis 
Street Theatre during the week. Few 
modern plays of American manufacture 
have created greater discussion than ‘*The 
American Minister.” for the reason that 
it deals in a very satirical manner with 
the diplomatic service of the country. 
Those who have favored the abolition of 
the American diplomatic corps abroad 
have found this play a strong argument, 
or, at least, an aid to the position they 
have taken. There is much that is inter- 


esting, entertaining and amusing in the 





play. Mr. Crane has plenty of good com- 
edy work to perform, in which the critics 
agree that he does the best acting he has 
ever done inany play. ‘The play is beau- 
tifully staged, and a large number of 
auxiliaries are used to advantage in the 
third act. As Mr. Crane remains at the 
Hollis but one week longer, those who 
wish to see him should secure their seats 
early, as the demand is great for the rest 
of the engagement. 
——~>— - 

PARK THEATRE.— On Monday next 
aes the seventh week of Hoyt’s satiri- 
ca play ‘““A Temperance Town,” at the 
Park Theatre. ‘The crowds up to date do 
not diminish. On the contrary, it is more 
frequent that the theatre cannot ac- 
commodate the people than that the 
house is comfortably filled. Mr. Hoyt’s 
way of treating of familiar subjects, giv- 
ing characters true to life, to develop his 
plot, has always been a winning card, 
and this feature prevails through his 
latest success, ‘*A ‘l'emperance Town.” 

icendiianniaes 


GLOBE THEATRE.—Mr. Wilson Barrett 
attracted large audiences at the Globe last 
week. Of Mr. Barrett’s work it is not nec- 
essary to speak at length. His company 
is excellent. Miss Jeffries is a treasure. 
Few actresses have so completely won 
Boston as has this charming artiste in the 
brief time she has been here. Mr. Cooper 
Cliffe and Mr. Melford have also become 
favorites, and it is to the credit of the last 
named gentleman that he successfully 
enacted the old butler in ‘*A Clerical 
Error,” a role in which Mr. George Bar- 
rett won such honor. Miss Floyd and 
Miss Alice Belmore are also much liked. 
Whatever Mr. Barrett does he does well, 
and those who delight in complete produc- 
tions will take pleasure at the Globe while 
he remains. 





ae 
BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—Next 
week’s bill at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
will be Lew Dockstader’s ever welcome 
minstrels in an up-to-date programme. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
Monday, Jan. 16,4 P.M. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
wa eek on “Competitive Codperation.” Club tea 
at 6.30. 





Aneducated young lady wants work for part 
of the day. Forenoon preferred. Has worked ina 
publishing house. Would do general office work. 
Address, M. H., Suite 3, 199 West Chester Park, 
Boston. 

Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, bya 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





Miss Andrews, Teacher of Delsarte, Voice and 
Physical Culture, 13 Garrison Street, off Huntin ton 
Avenue, Boston, is ready with an excellent address 
for Leagues and Clubs, at a moderate price. 








Mrs. Martha E. S. Curtis, 30 Congress Street 
Boston, is prepared to do stenographic work and 
typewriting in a satisfactory manner. Special 
attention paid to copying authors’ manuscripte, 


lectures, etc. For terms, address Mrs. Curtis. 





Wanted—A house, furnished or unfurnished, in 
a rural and picturesque neighborhood of Vermont, 
to rent at a small price, for summer occupation by 
a lady artist. Address S. E. B., Boston, Mass., 
Box 3638. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 









































ut Shopping. 


In the store, on the street, on the rail, 
on horseback, at tennis, in the boudoir, 
in the parlor, on the lounge—the Equi- 
poise Waist is comfortable—stylish— 
fits like custom made. Send us your 
address, that you may know all about it, 
and where to buy it. George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Unlike the Dutch Process — 
No Alkalies 


—or— 


Other Chemicals 





are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 


sreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ne ee: 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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